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International Rugby 


Season, 1919-20 
BY 
CY RIL FALLS. 


HE most striking features of the International situation in 

Rugby football up to the time of writing these notes, may be 
said to be the unexpected success of Scotland, due pernaps as much 
to grit and “ will-to-victory’’ as to skill, the remarkable advance 
made by France, and the sad decadence of Ireland. Wales 
thought she had an exceptionally brilliant team, but time has 
proved it not so good as it seemed. As for England, her play has 
been ‘‘ patchy.’’ She has had moments of greatness and moments 
of littleness. And the policy of her selectors has sometimes been 
puzzling to the outsider. 

Another feature has been the comparative failure of the young 
generation as compared with the veterans of pre-war Rugby. Men 
of thirty and over, some of them drawing wound pensions, have 
held their places and continued to dominate their teams. TI take 
at random the names of the first dozen players whom I can think 
of as having particularly distinguished themselves: Lloyd, Wet- 
ter, Shea, Davies, Greenwood, MaclIlwaine, Lowe, Usher, Crole, 
Sloan, Jaurreguy and Struxiano. More than half these are past 
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the age at which a man is generally at his best at Rugby. It 
may be doubted whether any of the older ones among them is as 
good as he has been, with the possible exception of Davies. But 
they are better than most of the men who learnt Rugby during 
the War. One explanation is that the best school for Rugby is 
playing with good players. In Ireland, where there are com- 
paratively few clubs and players, one has seen men who would, 


ENGLAND V. IRELAND AT DUBLIN. 
Davies tackled with the ball: Lloyd (on left) ready to close in. 


if living in London, never have got beyond *‘ A’”’ teams, become 
worthy members of a first-class club side, learning their game 
from its crack players. The absence at War of all good Rugby 
players may well have lowered the standard of the younger gener- 
ation. 

Scotland has had up to date an excellent season. At the 
worst she will be bracketed at the head of the championship table ; 
at the best she will stand alone. At the opening of the season 
few Scotsmen can have hoped for so much. It has been said that 
Scotland was very lucky to beat Wales. It was rather grit and 
refusal to accept defeat that pulled her through that tremendous 
fight. By the time these lines appear the Calcutta Cup will have 
been played. Personally, I have put my half-crown on England. 
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The Scottish forwards were often beaten in the tight by both the 
Welsh and the Irish. The Scottish backs, brilliantly as Sloan 
and Crole have played, are rather successful individualists than 
a first-class machine. 

England’s chief trouble so far has been to find centre three- 
quarters who can take their passes and feed their wings. Lowe 
is as tricky as ever, if not so fast as he was before the War, and 


WALES V. FRANCE AT COLOMBES. 
Struxiano, the French Captain, gets the ball from a scrum. 


his defence is much improved, but he has been given little chance. 
Day, Lowry and Harris, on the other wing, have had but one 
match each. They are all very useful, but have been badly served. 
The real strength has been at half, except in the Welsh match, 
when a sad mistake was made in dropping Davies. Davies is in 
himself a great force in attack, but he also adds fifty per cent. to 
the effectiveness of Kershaw, his partner. The two playing 
together seem to be actuated by one brain. Davies, not having 
behind him such three-quarters as Poulton, Chapman, Watson, 
Dingle and Lowe in pre-war form, has adopted more individualist 
tactics, which have been very successful. His try in the French 
match will not soon be forgotten. 

The forwards have been good in tight and loose, though some 
critics hold that the defeat by Wales was partly due to the fact 
that all the pack was not quite fit. Greenwood is a great for- 
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ward, if not a great leader. Mellish and Wakefield, of Black- 
heath and the Harlequins, are brilliant in the loose. Macllwaine 
in the Irish match was as good as ever; and that is saying much. 

Wales, as has been hinted, has not so far come quite up to 
expectations. The team was expected to do great things. It was, 
unlike that of England, mainly a young man’s team. It had the 
best centre three-quarter of the day in Jerry Shea. The match 
with England confirmed the opinion of its excellence. The Scotch 
match shook it, but did not reverse it. Then came the match 
with France, when it only just scraped home. The rout of Ireland 
proves nothing. 

As I write, the Irish-French match has not yet. been 
played. It may alter the situation. But at present there 
is on form little to choose between Scotland, Wales, 
England, and even France, while Ireland seems to have the 
leanest of lean years. The leanness has been shown by the efforts 
of the selectors to find good Irishmen outside the country, the 
inclusion of Bryant, Wallace, Cullen, Horan and Finlay in their 
teams. There is one good three-quarter, Dickson of Trinity, but 
he has been handicapped by influenza. Llovd did what mortal 
man could do against England, but he could not win the match by 
himself. 

The improvement of France has been very great. That im- 
provement has been above all in knowledge of the finer points of 
the game. With regard to the virtues of dash and keenness, thev 
had been there from the first. The forwards are fast and hard- 
working, being nearly all young and very fit. Poms is a particu- 
larly fast forward, and always on the ball. They are well served 
at scrum half by their captain Struxiano, a pocket Hercules, but 
the flying man, Bilhac, clever as he is, makes rather obvious open- 
ings. Jaurreguy is the star of the three-quarters, the best wing 
in the five countries. Lavigne and Crabos, the centres, are beauti- 
ful fields, kicks and tackles, but their cross-field running has 
spoiled many a promising movement. 

It is quite remarkable how many French internationals come 
from little towns north of the Pyrenees, Dax, Perpignan, 
Bayonne, Oloron. That seems to be the chief home of the game. 
Other centres are Paris, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, though the last 
has supplied no internationals this year. 

When at the close of the match between England and Ireland 
R. A. Llovd was carried off the field, we probably saw the last 
in international games of one of the great plavers in Rugby his- 
tory. Of course it is possible that he mav be persuaded to turn 
out again, but he declares he has plaved his last international 
match. 

Llovd was great in every department of the game. He was 
the best kick—place, drop and punt—of modern times. He was 
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fast, had a natural swerve, and the safest of hands. And he could 
sling the ball into the hands of any man in the three-quarter line 
without any exertion. His touch kicking was particularly bril- 
liant; there was never any length wasted. Time after time one 
saw a good wing three-quarter get to the ball, field it, and then 
discover he had one foot in touch. 


WALES V. FRANCE AT COLOMBES. 
The Welsh three-quarters in motion. 


Englishmen, particularly those who saw him in internationals, 
have not always realised the true greatness of ‘‘ Dicky ’’ Lloyd’s 
play. Sporting reporters have spoken of him as if he were merely 
a wonderful kick. The fact is that in his matches against Eng- 
land before the War Lloyd adopted a special stvle. He knew he 
was ‘‘up against’? the best three-quarters in the world. Except 
for poor Mclvor, he never had a three-quarter behind him who 
was not by comparison slow and unenterprising. He knew that 
the sole chance of winning lay in rushing the ball over from close 
in, and in his own drop-kicking. He kicked to touch to get his 
forwards close to the line. And then sometimes we used to see a 
scrum near the English corner-flag, and Lloyd miles away, stand- 
ing demurely in front of the goal-post, looking as if butter would 
not melt in his mouth, and praying that Reade might sling him 
out a long pass and give him a chance to drop a goal. 
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The Lloyd known in Ireland, playing in front of three- 
quarters as good as or better than those of his opponents, was a 
different person. There was no question then of hanging on too 
long or kicking too much. He was the pivot of attack; the very 
spirit of the offensive. He will rank with the greatest players in 
Irish Rugby history. 

And his exit, after, as one reporter put it, “‘ making a really 
bad Irish side play as well as any Irish side has played’’ for ten 
minutes, after almost winning an incredible victory “‘ off his own 
bat,’’ was a fitting close to a most brilliant international career. 
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Islington Impressions 


BY 
ELEANOR E. HELME, 
Illustrated by Barbara Briggs. 


Hic a five years’ war—take the average British man-in- 
the-street—turn him into a soldier, a sailor, an airman— 
bring him home again—and one of his first thoughts is how to 
find his way to the nearest bit of horseflesh. 

That was.one main impression gained at Islington this year, 
and it was common to all four shows and to the respective admirers 
of every breed. The absolute absorption of every man, woman 
and child (for we start young in this country) in the entry was 


Hackney Show: Going strong. 


just as striking in its way as the record gate taken by the Shires, 
and told quite as eloquent a tale. The world and his wife in their 
best clothes go to Olympia for pageantry or to the Royal for 
general agricultural interest, but to enjoy the sheer solid interest 
of horse-breeding, the love of the horse per se, one must needs 
journey out to the good old Agricultural Hall at Islington, with 
its superficial air of shabby confusion, which is just a cloak, like 
an Englishman’s self-depreciation, for the best genuine article 
going. Things run on oiled wheels there now, as of old, and not 
all the past difficulties of the war nor the very present hindrances 
of transport seem to have had any really detrimental effect on the 
quality or quantity of the stock shown. 

Perhaps the lean years of war have added a fresh zest to the 
proceedings nowadays; it is so fatally easy to take for granted 
the accustomed, and so to lose half the enjoyment, but it seemed 
this year as if even the old habitué, who has jostled round the 
ring or peered through the fog from the stands for years, had 
recaptured some of the first enthusiasm of the newcomer. As for 
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the novice—well, when you come to consider it, the cream of the 

hackney world is an astonishingly attractive sight which may well 

impress anybody. Was there ever any living creature, except 

perhaps a ballet dancer at the height of fame, who takes the stage 

and enjoys a triumph—or seems to—more thoroughly than the 

hackney ? Somehow the likeness 

to a ballet dancer is irresistible ; 

the detractors of the breed will 

say it is because in both cases the 

action is entirely artificial and 

impracticable for wear and tear 

along the ’ard ’igh road; the 

admirers will talk of the perfec- 

tion of controlled strength, with 

each movement braced up for an 

effect. What an effect it is too! 

Hatkney Show: Shut vour eves for a moment, 

“ Salford Victor.” and still vou see that rigid back 

and that incisive spring and 
thrust with fore and hind legs. 
‘* Regular men about town, these 
hackneys, aren’t they,’’ remarks 


somebody : ‘‘ Sort of fellows you 


meet down Bond Street wearing 

the best cut coat with a waist ’’— 

and somehow the absurd simile 

is nearer the truth than pages of 

minute technical description. 

Hackney breeding may be a cult, 

and as such confined to a com- 

paratively small section of the ‘* Blaisdon Draughtsman.”’ 

community, but at least within 
that circle men know what they 
are going for, and get it, whilst 
the Prince of Wales’ champion 
stallion for breeding army horses 
showed that the judges were fully 
alive to qualities which are not all 
comprised in high stepping, 
though their choice, for instance, 
of Bertrano, proved that they 
appreciate that essential too. 

The Shires following after 
ine Feathers. : 

provided a wonderful contrast, 

looming large through the fog until the whole ring seemed filled 

with gigantic, placid monuments of industry and contentment— 

a little puzzled maybe by the lights blazing above, but quite un- 

concerned; the youngsters looking like unwilling schoolboys at 
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the tailor’s, tumbling over their 
own feet and behaving generally 
as the young do when subjected 
to sudden publicity and attention. 
With all the advances of scien- 
tific farming, motor tractors and 
so forth, perhaps the Shire horse 
still remains the real backbone 
and glory of British agriculture, 
and Islington certainly provided 
some magnificent specimens, with 
all the requisite weight and 


Shire Horse Show: 
Put in her place. 


strength, plenty of quality, 
supremely fitted for their job and 
their station in life. If absolute 
suitability to an occasion or a 
duty is the real test of beauty, the 
Shires must certainly come out 
first in any beauty show. 

The success of the King’s 
young Field Marshal was ex- 
tremely popular, and it was good 
to hear the applause when this 

horse, who had _ been standing 
vee third, was moved up into first 
place by the judges. Equally good was it to 
see the Roval Family enjoying this and the 
other shows just as heartily as anybody else, 
or to go round to the boxes and find the royal 
horse without any sort of difference made 
between him and all the others, so that he was 
only to be traced by consulting his number 
and the catalogue. One could hardly imagine 
a Hohenzollern competitor stabled thus! But 
our King, God bless him, is a sportsman who Diiniaie: Shae 
enjoys sharing his people’s interests, not Cleared! 
merely looking on at them or having them 
look at him, and the Prince and all the Royal 
Family, particularly Queen Alexandra, were 
certainly amongst the most interested of the 
spectators. 

The thoroughbreds and hunters, when 
not engaged in the pleasing pastime of stand- 
ing on their hind legs, provided a show which 
was thoroughly quiet and uneventful ; if repose 
be the hall-mark of good breeding, the show 


certainly was the acmé of aristocracy. Pony Show : 
Ladies’ Bending 
Competition. 
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There were many of the same immaculate horses on show last 
year, and for the most part the same carried off awards; there was 
some excellent jumping, and everything to display the thorough- 
bred and his progeny of all kinds to perfection. It would be 
almost ungrateful to suggest that it was rather a dull affair, when 
there were such fine animals to be seen, but both the thoroughbred 
and the hunter in the ring awake longings to see them in their 
respective fields elsewhere ; the interest is rather one of possibilities 
than of what is actually to be seen there and then. 


Hackney Show: Stage Fright. 


However that may be, with the National Pony Show and the 
Arab Horse Society, proceedings regained all their verve. Of 
course when a small section of the community is absorbed in laud- 
ing the cult of a minority, that section is quite sure to bubble over 
with keenness, and the members of the Arab Horse Society are 
real enthusiasts to whom there is no horse-beauty so complete as 
the grace of the Arab. On the slightest provocation a man or 
woman wearing the unmistakable badge will buttonhole the un- 
wary onlooker, and pour out the perfection of form and action as 
personified by the Arab, till the onlooker hastily agrees or makes 
good his escape to go and watch the kind of pony in which his 
heart really delights. Even when he thinks he has got free, and 
found the indigenous Dartmoor, he may chance to find it crossed 
with Arab, but there were plenty of the genuine article, or sturdy 
Welshmen; whilst Shetlands might be found, by diligent search 
in corners of their boxes, like the proverbial needles in bundles of 
hay. And above all there were the polo ponies of every degree. 
As with the hunters, so with the polo ponies, the longing to see 
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them actually at work—or should it be written play ?—is irresist- 
ible, but the competitions gave certain opportunities for watching 
which of the ponies were handy and, whatever the serious horse- 
breeder may say to these side-shows, they have a very genuine 
interest in the horsemanship shown. At least one rosette found 
its destination purely as the result of consummate horsemanship, 
and the zest of all concerned demonstrated how quick the public 
is to appreciate such things. There was a light-hearted atmo- 
sphere in the stands of people out to enjoy themselves; an occa- 
sional broad arrow on the quarters of a demobbed competitor or 
the ribbons on the’coat of his groom were the only reminder of the 
years when there was grimmer work before horse and man. The 
spectators shouted with laughter at a 22 inch Shetland fighting 
his six foot leader, or at the ponies who failed to see the water in 
the glare of the artificial light and gave the judges a shower bath ; 
they clapped vigorously when the small boys and girls showed 
that horsemanship is not going to die out amongst us, whatever 
other modes of progression, from tanks to aeroplanes, this age may 
have in store. 

Dismiss the last two afternoons’ events with the term 


‘ 


* popu- 


lar’’ if you will, but it is popularity which will maintain the 
standard of horse breeding and horse riding. And by the show- 
ing of this vear’s events, there is plenty of young stock in the 
country well able to live up to the glories of their predecessors. 


Pony Show: Little and good. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


INCE we last wrote, the control of the Open and Amateur Cham- 

pionships by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club is now an official 
fact, the Club having agreed, at a fully-attended extraordinary meeting 
held at St. Andrews on February 21st, to accept the proposal con- 
tained in the resolution submitted, the consideration of which was the 
purpose of the meeting. ° 

At the meeting a committee of sixteen was appointed with full 
executive powers, and its duties will be to decide upon and arrange 
the conditions under which the Open and Amateur Championships 
may be held. It should be noted that this Committee is not, as might 
be popularly supposed, a body formed solely of members of the Royal 
and Ancient. As a matter of fact only two members of the R. and A. 
will sit on it, the others being drawn from all the clubs on whose links 
or courses the championships are likely to be played. It is therefore 
a most.-representative body containing a majority of members of clubs 
other than Scottish, which may quiet certain captious Cockney 
critics. As it happens, these lines must be written before the first 
meeting of this new Control Committee has been held—in the early 
days of March, so that, although it may be expected that before this 
appears in print, definite announcements will have been made regard- 
ing the conditions to govern both events, comment will be impossible 
in this number. It will be most interesting to find how the Committee 
have handled the qualifying problem. It is worth while pointing out 
that the new body will not interfere in any way with matters which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Rules of Golf Committee of the 
Royal and- Ancient. 

The latter is to be honoured shortly by a visit of a number of 
delegates from golf clubs in the United States with the object of dis- 
cussing problems—many of them being of their own creating—and we 
are thankful when we reflect that the Committee is composed of golfers 
who understand and respect the best traditions of the game, looking 
askance at innovations and that precious phenomenon the ‘‘ progres- 
sive spirit,’’ and they will doubtless act up to Gavin Douglass’s 
injunction to ‘‘ consider it warilie, rede aftiner than anis.’’ 

As has been written, in America the young are always ready to 
give those who are older than themselves the full benefits of their 
inexperience, but we are hearing just a little too much of the New 
World Symphony these days, and if it were not that there is a certain 
cause for apprehension it would be excessively boring to be so 
constantly told that we ’ve got it all wrong and that whether we will 
or no, the mission of these apostles of brighter and better things is to 
put things right for us. A small instance of how the Yankee standard 
is already affecting us is to be seen in the popular method of announc- 
ing coming events: against this or that date, one reads ‘‘ The 
‘ Weekly Yowl ’ £1,000 Tournament,”’ for all the world as if it were 
the Noo Yark yellow press, intimating the kidnapping of the late Silas 
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B. Gosh’s ‘‘ ten million dollar’’ baby. Not that any newspaper or 
trading concern in this country has yet offered a thousand pounds for 
competition, but it is only a question of time, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that such matters may also be placed in the hands of the Control 
Committee. 

That golfing times are changing and have changed we are forced 
to admit, however sadly, but golf can never be a spectacular affair like 
football or boxing, and if the Control Committee are unable to prevent 
professional golf from being utilised for their own ends by self adver- 
tising news-sheets and tradespeople, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
they will succeed in saving amateur golf from the indignity of being 
similarly exploited. 

Golf for its own sake is the ideal, but this has ceased to be an 
ideal world; if indeed it ever were, and, professionalism in golf being 
an accepted fact, we must recognise that, as the old-fashioned, club- 
making, club-carrying, coaching pro. is, except in remote corners, 
extinct, the modern up-to-date professional must live-in accord with 
his time, and if he be forced or allowed into the showman’s réle his 
reward will be, all things considered, inadequate when compared with 
the cinema performer and the pugilist. It is because of these diffi- 
culties that we venture to hope that the powers of the Control Com- 
mittee may be extended to include the administration of money 
tournaments, which at present are, for the most part, merely adver- 
tising stunts. If this modern (is it the ‘‘ progressive spirit ’’ ?) 
tendency go unchecked the only thing remaining to do will be to erect 
stands at intervals round the links or course, rope off an enclosure for 
the bookies, and be done with it. Nor is there anything so very far- 
fetched in the idea if the wonderful scribes in the daily press continue 
to work up the interest of the public in the spectacular side of what 
they cannot see is not a sport but a game. 

There has been little of general interest in the play of the past few 
weeks, but judging by intimations that will be more than made up for 
in the months to come. 


id 


TRIOLETS OF TRIBULATION. 


I KNOW the hazards on the links— 
I’ve delved in each (I scorn to skim it! ). 
Misfortune is a tireless minx— 
I KNOW the hazards on the links 
More intimately, far, than Binks, 
And HE was once ‘‘ the frozen limit.’’ 
I KNOW the hazards on the links,— 
I’ve delved in each (I scorn to skim it!). 


My ricochet-shot with a cleek 

Was one of those unsought discoveries ; 
But, though the experts gasp: ‘‘ Unique!’’ 
My ricochet-shot with a cleek 
Opens up prospects somewhat bleak, 

And calls for ‘‘ do or die ’’ recoveries. 
My ricochet-shot with a cleek 

Was one of those unsought discoveries. 


My short approaches shoot half-right 
Into the unshorn “ wild and woolly.’’ 

(‘‘ Socketting ’’ is a dreadful blight). 

My short approaches shoot half-right 

And then “ dig-in ’’—a painful sight 
Which tries a placid temper fully. 

My short approaches shoot half-right 
Into the unshorn “ wild and woolly.’’ 


My putting is extremely rank! 
Three or four putts on every green 

Tend to make life a hopeless blank— 

My putting is extremely rank! 

My “ touch ”’ (so-called) would shame a Tank, 
Or make a Bronto sick with spleen. 

My putting is extremely rank— 
Three or four putts on every green! 


But spadework with a niblick—well, 
I’M the Big Noise, I am indeed! 
Others terrific tales may tell 
Of spadework with a niblick . . . well, 
No human being could excel 
MY digging for its depth and speed, 
At spadework with a niblick—well, 
I’M the Big Noise, I am indeed! 


' 
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Boxing for the Disabled 


BY 


DR. M, P. LEAHY, late Major R.A.M.C. 


HERE is no reason why a man who has been disabled should 
aon only box, but enjoy boxing. This refers both to men 
who have boxed before being disabled, and to others who have 
never before boxed, though the former class naturally would more 
quickly find their form. There is no game | know of that can give 
more pleasure to a man, and at the same time be less likely 
seriously to injure him. When young one can fight, and enjoy 
it; as one gets older one can spar, and while neither giving nor 
receiving the punishment that made fighting such a joy, can 
develop enormous benefits to eye and hand and moral by indulg- 
ing even mildly in boxing practice. In this article | propose to 
try and point out a few ways in which men who have been dis- 
abled can still enjoy this sport. Previous to losing my leg in this 
War I had boxed as an amateur for eleven years. When I got 
back to England I was longing to try and box again, but I felt 
I never could possibly do it with any real pleasure. I say I felt 
this, because I know there are many others who must feel the 
same, and I want to point out to them that that feeling is all wrong. 
To any such I would say, make up your mind that you can and 
will do it, and stick to that resolution. Many times you may feel 
you are a fool, but you will wake up eventually to find you have 
done what you set out to do. Therefore my first advice to the 
disabled who wish to try boxing is this: Say to yourself, I can 
box, and I will enjoy boxing. 

The next step is to get a medicine bag and chuck it about 
with a friend. For those who do not know what a medicine bag 
is I would explain that it is simply an old football case, or a stout 
canvas bag, filled with beans, or shot, or sawdust, and weighing 
between 34 to 7 lb. Bigger bags are too unwieldy for disabled 
men. The idea is to get into boxing position and then throw 
this bag straight from ine shoulder, with either left or right hand, 
as if one were hitting at an opponent. As soon as you have 
thrown, get back into a defensive position. It can also be thrown 
overarm, sideways, or in any way one likes, but straight throws 
are best. It is a most exhilarating exercise, and can be made 
still more exciting if one endeavours to throw the ball straight 
into the opponent’s face. 

N.B.—This last procedure should not be adopted if the oppo- 
nent is delicately fitted either as regards nose or teeth. Throwing 
this ball about loosens the shoulders and develops the punching 
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muscles and eye control of those who indulge in it. When 
beginning I should practise this for a week and then proceed to 
purchase a punching ball. 


PUNCHING BALL. 


There are many kinds made. For the disabled the best to 
begin on is one built up as follows :—A stout circular leaden plat- 
form with two holes for screws, which platform can be screwed 
firmly into the floor. A bamboo rod standing on the platform; 
the ball fixed on top of this bamboo rod; there is a spring 
arrangement which causes the ball to rebound when struck. 
The advantages of this ball are that it is slow, that it cannot hit 
you in the face and mark you, that it is less damaging to any 
room where it may be fixed than the overhead platform, which 
necessitates four large holes in the wall with resultant damage to 
the wall paper. It is not a fast ball; but when you are disabled 
you must begin slowly—festina lente. 

Another pattern is the overhead platform. This is a very 
good ball, but it is much faster than the first mentioned one and 
is very likely to hit a beginner in the eye or nose. The damage 
resulting is seldom severe, but black eyes or scratched noses may 
follow. Another type is the ball fixed by elastic string to floor 
and ceiling, but this is not one that I favour. It is hard to get a 
clean punch on it. In punching any of these balls it is advisable 
to put on a pair of gloves (ordinary walking gloves will do) as 
otherwise one barks one’s knuckles on the ball. I would suggest 
punching the ball regularly for say 15 minutes night and morning 
for three weeks, while at the same time continuing to throw the 
medicine bag for say five minutes twice daily. These two exer- 
cises, throwing the medicine bag and ball punching, are not only 
a physical, but alsoa mental tonic, and if practised by the average 
business man of to-day would improve his mental powers very 
markedly, with corresponding benefit to his work. I know this 
from personal experience to be true all the way. 

We have now got our man to the end of the first month, and 
with very little effort he should be feeling better and happier. 
The next step is to get an instructor privately, or join a boxing 
club. Purchase two pairs of eight ounce boxing gloves. For a 
man who has lost an eye I say take out the artificial eye when 
boxing. Ditto with artificial teeth. 

A man who has lost an arm has got to remember that he 
must develop extra speed on his feet, and depend entirely on his 
feet for defence. He should keep his chin well down on his 
throat, his arm half bent, and use his arm as if he were fencing, 
swaying his body both when punching and avoiding punches. I 
would advise any one-armed man who is anxious to box to get 
fencing lessons also. He needs to be extra quick on his feet and 
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extra quick in using his one arm. He should stand sideways, 
chin down, arm half bent as in photograph (No. 1), thereby giving 
only one side of his body as a target to his opponent. I consider 
that a man who has lost an arm is at a greater disadvantage than 
one who has lost a leg. A man who has lost his leg below the 
knee needs no instruction from me. To men who have lost a leg 


No. 1: Position on guard, wooden leg behind (my right leg in photo). Both 
upper arms close to side. Both arms half bent and both pointing towards opponent's 
chin. Boxer’s chin down on throat. Left shoulder slightly up. Right shoulder 
slightly down. 

No. 2: Left lead at the body illustrated. The lead for the head is on similar 
lines. Shoot out your left hand at the body (or head). AFTER you start shooting 
the arm out glide in the left foot to prevent over-reaching. 


high up, say anywhere above the knee, the first advice I give is, 
always wear your artificial leg, get a lock put on the kneejoint, 
and box with the knee locked. A stiff artificial leg is much firmer 
than an unlocked one. It is very easy to overbalance a man who 
boxes with his artificial limb unlocked. 

It is best to box with the wooden leg behind, as the chief 
point in fighting is to advance, and you cannot advance with the 
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stiff leg in front. Stand sideways to your man, chin down, upper 
arms close to sides, fists pointing to your opponent’s chin; hit 
straight and at the same time lunge quietly forward with the front 
leg. Do not step in, lifting it high off the ground, rather glide 
in with toes just feeling the ground. Photograph No. 1 shows 


position preparatory to leading, No. 2 shows a man leading with 
the left at the body. 


No. 3: Stopping a man far out as he starts to lead at you. As his gloves move, 
put your hands out in front of you on to his gloves and press them down and away 
from you. 

No. 4: In a clinch. You are quite safe if you lean slightly forward, keeping 
your arms INSIDE your opponent’s and pressing quietly (but firmly!) on his upper 
arms with your gloves. You need not HOLD him, i.e., you need not grip or GRASP 
his arms. Just push him quietly off. 

No. 5: Parrying your opponent’s left lead far out by placing your hand (open) on 
his glove and pressing down his leading hand. Quite safe! 


Use the bad leg as a pivot on which to turn, and keep your 
hands always pointing at your opponent. Remember some of the 
best boxers in the world glide round the ring when fighting instead 
of behaving like a dancing jackanapes as many others do. Good 
footwork is of the gliding type rather than the springing, dancing 
type referred to above. A man on one leg can glide. When you 
realise that every time you hop around you are using up some of 
your energy, you will see one reason why you should glide 
rather than dance. A fighting man need not be a dancing master, 
and you are more likely to get at your man by the gliding than 
the dancing method. 
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As regards movement for a man who has lost a leg, you can 
get a real good push off by using the artificial leg as a prop 
behind. When advancing glide forward with the good foot, and 
try and forget the wooden one altogether. It will follow on and 
prop you up all right. Do not try to lift it. Remember that if 
it drags after you it will be there all right when you want it. 


8. 


No. 6: Stopping a right swing for the jaw. Shoot out your left at your oppo- 
nent’s right shoulder, keeping your own chin well down on your chest. At same 
time keep your right up to block any attempt from his left. 

No. 7: Stopping an opponent’s right swing for your jaw by pushing your right 
arm out and up INSIDE his left. In this photo the left hand, which is scarcely seen, 
is held too tow. It should be held up as the right is in photo No. 6. 


No. 8: When you have done all these parries wait for your OPPONENT to lead 
with @ STRAIGHT LEFT AT YOUR HEAD. When he does so, twist your body to your left 


and meet him as he comes with a half arm jolt of your right to his body in the short 
ribs. You can then go home happy, for you will have hurt him good and hard, 
and you won’t feel so much of a lame dog. 


One must, however, realise that the loss of a leg does handicap 
one’s footwork very much, and has got to be made up for by 
developing speed in some other way. I think the following 
method goes some way to solve the problem. Jimmy Wilde and 
Jim Driscoll, the two grandest fighters I have known, both adopt 
it. Plant yourself firmly on your feet, and say :—I’m going to 
keep my feet firmly fixed here, and stand straight up to my man, 
fists pointing to his chin, arms half bent, upper arms close to sides, 
andeverything, every body, andarm muscle especially, is going to 
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be loose and supple. No intense gripping which only slows one’s 
pace and tires one. I am going to practise swaying forward and 
backward alternately from my hips, hitting out at the same time. 
I am going to sway smoothly and not with a jerk at first. When 
I want to hit I am going to sway forward, taking care to retain 
control, and not over sway myself. When I want to get away 
from a punch aimed at my face or body I am going to sway back, 
remembering that if I shoot out my left hand at my opponent’s 
throat as he comes in I can often land a hard punch thereby, 
right on the point of his chin. And with all these swaying 
movements I am always remembering to keep my hands well up 
and be ready to hit or parry with them. When I have got good 
control over these two swaying movements, I will practise swaying 
to right and left as well. But as a one-legged man I must 
remember not to duck down, as that tends to overbalance me. 
Further, with my disability | have more chance of hitting a man 
at long range than in the closer in-fighting. In the resultant 
impact of bodies at in-fighting I am more likely to fall than if I 
stand up and stop my opponent’s rush by a parry or by leading 
slightly to him as he comes in. 

Stop him far out. It is astonishing how a slight pressure of 
your hands on an opponent’s forearms will steady you and give 
you time to get your artificial leg into position to stand firmly on 
it again. Whichever hand you lead with, cultivate :—First, 
accuracy in aiming; secondly, hard slow hitting combined with 
accurate direction; and last of all, hard quick hitting which you 
must develop to be really good. Photograph No. 3 shows the 
one-legged man stopping his opponent far out. Many a good man 
has been spoilt by trving to cultivate speed first. Be accurate 
first. Be accurate, be hard hitting, be fast. All three you can 
be with a little trouble, indeed no trouble, for there is a joy in 
fighting that is immense and that is inborn in this healthy Empire 
of ours. 

In conclusion, I can assure you from personal experience 
that a man with an artificial leg can punch very nearly as hard 
with the artificial limb on as with the sound one which it has 
replaced under him, and that he can knock out many a man who 
still has two legs, though not of course the best of the two-legged 
brigade. Boxing as a sport for one-legged men offers immense 
prospects of physical health and fitness to them. In addition it 
has a magnificent moral effect. Remember life is for most of us, 
able or disabled, one big fight. Don’t look on the fight as a 
coward would, but thank God that vou are alive and in the middle 
of it. 
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Public Schools Athletics 


II.—FIELD EVENTS 


BY 


F. A.M. WEBSTER, 


Author of ‘‘ Success in Athletics,’’? &c. 


T is in the Field Events that the Public Schools boy has the 
best chance of attaining distinction when he goes up to the 
University, for their proper practice is at present but little under- 
stood in this country. ; 

In America the University Field Events Records are better 
than our own, as may be seen from the following table :— 


England 
America. (Oxford & Cambridge). 
Running Long Jump ... was 24 ft. 7} ins. 23 ft. 63 ins. 
Running High Jump ... a 6 ft. 61/8th ins. 6 ft. 23 ins. 
Putting the 16-lb. Shot es 48 ft. 102 ins. 43 ft. 10 ins.* 
Throwing the 16-lb. Hammer _ 175 ft. 1oins. 154 ft. gins.” 
120 Yards Hurdles ais 15 1/5th secs. 15 3/5th secs. 


It may be as well to consider the American Inter-Scholastic 
Records in comparison with the English Public Schools Records 
at the same time. They are as follows :— 


America. England. 
Running Long Jump ... 23 ft. 1/5th ins. 21 ft. 
Running High Jump ... 6 ft. 3 5/8thins. 5 ft. 72 ins. 
Putting the 16-lb. Shot ass 45 ft. 6} ins. 37 ft. roins. 
Throwing the 12-lb. Hammer 197 ft. 0} ins. No record. 
(probably too ft. with 16-lb. hammer). 
120 Yards Hurdles ... os 15 2/5th secs. No record. 


(best known 16 3/5th secs.) 


Before leaving this question of the Field Events as practised 
at the Schools and Universities here and in America, I would like 
to add that not only do the Americans excel at these games of 
skill but include also in the school sports programme pole vaulting 
and discus and javelin throwing, and it is this inclusion of all the 
Olympic events in the school curriculum which enables the Ameri- 
cans to produce such absolutely unbeatable Olympic Teams. 

So far as the English Public Schools, for whose benefit this 
article is intended, are concerned, it is only necessary for me to 
deal with the Running, High and Long Jumps, and Shot Putting. 

Since my own days of active participation in athletics came to 
an end I have done much amateur coaching and have had hun- 


*Records established by U.S.A. Rhodes Scholars.—Author. 
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dreds of undergraduates and school boys through my hands, and 
no matter where | have gone, whether to Cambridge, Leeds, 
Liverpool or Manchester Universities, the Royal Academy at 
Woolwich, Harrow, Westminster or Bedford, I have found the 
same state of things appertaining. The athletes have natural 
ability in abundance, but do not know how to make the best of it, 
nor, at many of the Public Schools, are they given the chance so 
to do. Neither Hammers, Shots, Hurdles, High Jump Standards 
nor a Long Jump Pit are available until a few days before the 
sports are due actually to take place, nor is there anyone, Games 
Master or professional, present to teach the boys the correct 
methods of preparing themselves and of practising these events, 
the technique of which is most extraordinarily difficult to master. 

We will take High Jumping to commence with. 

Out of the many schools I have visited I can remember no 
more than two at which a sand pit was provided for the jumpers 
to land in. And without a sand pit the art of High Jumping can, 
in no wise, be acquired, because during the time in which a boy 
is learning the correct movement and management of his body in 
mid-air he is bound to fall to the ground heavily not once, but 
many times, and, if no sand pit is provided, will probably injure 
himself badly, or, escaping that, become so “ bruise-shy ’’ that 
he will be, only too glad to abandon the game. 

The method of High Jumping now, and for generations past, 
in vogue in our public schools, is known as the ‘‘ Scissors Style,”’ 
and I have yet to find it possessed of a single good quality. By 
it the boy approaches the jump obliquely, thus causing his body 
to remain the longest possible time above the bar as he passes 
over it. It requires, also, that the jumper, springing into the air, 
shall hold his body perfectly upright as the take-off leg drags. 
As the other leg passes over the bar the trunk is forced down 
over the thighs so that the abdominal muscles are cramped and 
cannot aid properly in swinging up the take-off leg, and, if further 
evidence of the inefficiency of the “‘ Scissors Style’’ is needed, it 
may be pointed out that with the trunk bent forward the whole 
weight of the body is above the hips so that the jumper’s seat is 
forced down on to the bar, which it removes. 

Now let us examine a better method of accomplishing the 
jumper’s desire, which is to clear the bar at the greatest possible 
height of which he is capable. 

First of all the jumper should learn to approach the jump from 
directly in front so that he crosses only one section and is above 
it for the shortest possible period. But as he is to jump directly 
at the bar instead of gliding along and over it he must get his 
run-up and the distance at which he takes off both absolutely 
accurate, not forgetting in the latter connection that the distance 
of the take-off from a line drawn directly under the bar varies 
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according to his own condition, the state of the ground, and the 
height at which the bar is set. 

Preparatory to the run-up the jumper should draw a deep 
breath to stimulate the action of his heart by oxygenating his 
blood. He then takes two or three cat-like, tensioned steps, runs 
lightly forward upon the toes, so that the calf muscles are kept 
braced, and upon reaching his take-off mark plants down his heel 
(we will imagine he jumps from the right foot) and throws up the 
left knee to the front, at the same time he uses his arms to help 
his body rise, and heaves up the whole of the left side. In this 
action he sets up a turning movement to the right. As the left 
foot comes level with the bar the right leg is kicked out towards 
the right hand standard and is then cut in under the left leg and 
over the bar; the athlete should then, if possible, give his hips a 
wriggle upwards just as the right foot passes the left, com- 
pleting the movement by kicking the right heel up behind the body 
and swinging the left arm over and down. The right hand will be 
best disposed of if it is tucked well into the right side, but must 
be flung round and back to complete the turning movement, 
which ultimately makes the athlete land in the pit facing the 

jump he has cleared. In the final stage of crossing the bar the 
jumper flings back his head and straightens his spine to keep his 
chest out of danger. 

In the proper timing and knitting together of these actions 
is to be found the whole secret of successful high jumping, and 
it should be observed that by this method the body goes over the 
bar in sections, first the legs, then the hips, finally the body. 
Remember one thing, always keep the eyes fixed upon the bar 
throughout the evolutions. 

I have heard it said that fast sprinting is the secret of success 
in Long Jumping, and it is certainly true that the Americans, 
Kraenzlein and Prinstein, were both great performers upon the 
track and over the hurdles as well as at the pit, but the fact remains 
that P. J. O’Connor, who still holds the World’s Record of 24 ft. 
11Zins., was a very poor sprinter indeed; but perhaps he is the 
exception proving the rule, for it cannot be denied that great pace 
in approaching the take-off board is highly desirable, but it must 
be speed controlled sufficiently to allow the jumper to get his leg 
well under him for the downward drive, which initiates the spring. 

This event is, as a rule, so badly managed at the schools, 
that a word as to the requisites may not be inadvisable. 

A solid, eight-inch joist should be fixed firmly so that its 

_ upper face is level with the top of the ground. Beyond the front 
face of the joist the earth should be dug up to a depth of a foot 
and a top dressing of sand added, the pit thus formed should be 

from 8 to 10 feet wide, and 20 to 30 feet long, measured from the 
take-off board, which I have previously referred to as a joist. 
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In competition no part of the athlete’s foot is allowed to come 
over this board. Each boy is allowed three jumps, and the best 
three of all the jumpers three more to decide the final. The 
jump is measured perpendicularly from the outer edge of the 
take-off board to the nearest break in the ground made by any 
part of the jumper’s body. 

Two things the boy in training has to guard against are lame 
muscles and sore heels. The first are caused by getting to work 
too quickly, the second by the impact of the heel of the jumping 
foot upon the ground in taking off. 

To avoid lame muscles the jumper should confine himself to 
jog trot running and three-quarter speed sprinting for about a 
week, and, on his first day’s practice at the pit, attempt no more 
than half a dozen easy jumps, for the next two or three days he 
should not jump at all but should confine his attention to sprint- 
ing and jog trot running until the first leg soreness of jumping 
has worn off. To avoid bruised heels put a small rubber sponge 
in the heel of the shoe. 

‘The distance one is able to jump is of the least importance 
during the early stages of training, the first essential is to get the 
run up fast and to strike the take-off board fairly and accurately 
with the take-off foot . . 

Let me emphasise this point by saying he must hit the board 
without either lengthening or shortening his stride or decreasing 
his pace. He will have attained perfection when he can run 
through smoothly and swiftly to a clean spring from the board 
without any break in the rhythm of movement between the run 
and the jump. To acquire this facility he must get his last half- 
dozen strides absolutely accurate, and to do so must find the exact 
spot, between 35 and 4o feet behind the take-off board, at which 
his take-off foot strikes the ground when also he hits the board 
accurately with that same foot. He will then, by placing a white 
mark upon the spot referred to, be sure of striking the board 
accurately each time. 

The next thing to learn is to get proper elevation on leaving 
the take-off board, and this is done by having a low hurdle or a 
piece of worsted tied between two sticks set up anywhere up to 
10 feet away from the take-off board, at a height of 3 ft. 

In actual practice the athlete approaches the board at his 
best controlled speed, plants his heel down just behind the take-off 
board (we will assume that he is jumping from the right foot), 
ankles through on to the ball of the foot, as he straightens out 
the leg, and forces the left knee well up to the front, at the same 
time urging the body strongly upwards with the arms. Care must 
be taken to allow the take-off leg to drag, it is only drawn up 
slowly as the jumper rises, this is done in order that his balance 
may not be disturbed. At the top of the rise the feet and hands 
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should be well forward and, as the body begins to fall, the feet 
should be shot out and the arms flung back to urge the body along. 
As the heels cut the sand of the pit the arms come forward and 
the trunk is forced down over the thighs. 

In dealing with the shot put I want to say a word of caution. 
Shots are made of three weights, i.e., 8 lbs. for boys under 15- 
years of age, 12 lbs, for boys 15 to 17 years, and 16 lbs. for 
mature athletes of 18 years and over. 

The shot is put from a 7 ft. circle, four feet of the front cir- 
cumference having a stop-board four inches high. Each com- 
petitor has three puts, and the best three, three more puts to decide 
the final. Measurement! is made from the first break in the 
ground, caused by the shot’s impact, to the nearest point in the 
circle taken along a line from the break in the ground to the centre 
of the circle. A foul is committed when any part of the body 
touches the ground outside the circle before the shot has come 
to earth. 

The shot should lie comfortably in the athlete’s hand at the 
base of the fingers, but must not be gripped. It is a foul to let 
the hand holding the shot come behind the shoulder, as this con- 
stitutes a throw. The shot should be put from below the ear with 
the head well up. 

Preparatory to putting the shot the athlete should take up his 
position at the rear of the circle standing firmly on both feet. 

From this position he should learn to deliver the shot before 
attempting to accomplish the spring across the circle. The Shot 
Put from a stationary position is accomplished by swinging back 
the right shoulder and bending the right knee, the right leg is 
then straightened out in a forceful leg drive and, as the shoulders 
come square to the front, the athlete shoots out his right arm, 
taking care to hold the head high and to raise the hips as the shot 
leaves the hand. In completing the effort the right foot comes 
forward to the stop board and the left leg is swung up behind, 
from which it will be obvious that the position of the body is 
reversed. 

The spring across the circle is accomplished as follows :—The 
athlete takes up his position at the back of the circle with the shot 
resting comfortably in his cupped right hand, left arm extended, 
and the weight of the body disposed over the right leg. He 
brings the left leg up to the front and down again outside the right 
leg, this oversets his balance and, to save himself from falling, he 
springs forward, landing firmly upon both feet, the left foot being 
by the stop board, the right at the centre of the circle; he then 
reverses the body and puts the shot as already described. 
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‘* FROM THE VERY SKIES ABOVE THERE FELL UPON HIM AN 


INDESCRIBABLE FURY OF SLASHING CLAWS.”’ 
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Hollow Vengeance 


A Nature Story 
BY 
H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


AP—Yap—Yar-r-r! Yap—Yap!” 
Caspello and Jass sat under the silent stars and poured forth 
their souls to the ice-spangled tree-tops. It was not so much the 
man they resented, nor the hog-pen cabin so recently erected in 
the glade below, nor even the streak of mysterious smoke rising 
straight heavenwards from the chimney pipe. The man they 
regarded as a god; his coming and going were beyond their com- 
prehension, his ways savoured of the mystery of the infinite—they 
regarded him as they might have regarded the coming of the 
Hunger Moon, and just as indisputable. True that they hated 
him, but it was not for them to argue his right of settlement. 

But the man had a dog, and it was the dog that Caspello and 
Jass resented. They felt him to be more or less a creature of their 
own flesh and blood, belonging to their own social stratum, yet he 
had attached himself to and shared the very threshold of the 
greatest of their foes! Moreover they knew that the dog shared 
also his master’s feud against the foxes of this range, and if the 
chance had occurred Caspello and Jass would gladly have appeased 
their hatred towards the man by tearing his dog to ribbons. 

But Jake Emerson’s dog knew the ways of foxes—and of 
wolves too for that matter. He was famous for having killed a 
wolf in single combat, for Jake had never considered it necessary 
to mention the fact that ten minutes before the combat that par- 
ticular wolf had swallowed enough strychnine to paralyse a camel. 
Jake loved his dog, boasted about the animal’s prowess as a fox- 
hound, and was apparently oblivious to the fact that any domestic 
dog is a blundering idiot compared with the wild dog of the hills. 

Yap— Yapp—Yarr—Yarr— Yarr—Yap—Yap !”’ 

Jake was no fool in the ways of the wild. He endured the 
concert for about five minutes, while Stingo, stretched at his feet, 
occasionally rumbled the deepest of thunder, then the man smiled 
grimly and raised the bowl of steaming venison, from the stove. 
‘‘Furs is good even where there ain’t no bounty,” he muttered. 
“* And anyway, we’ll learn them little imps not to come monkeying 
around this ver outfit.”’ 

He fished out a few scrag ends of meat, and placing them in 
the lid of the pot he laid the feed in the snow near to the door. 
‘‘Now Stingo my boy, help yourself,’? he commanded, and Stingo, 
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ever ready to obey such an order, got his nose down to the lid in 
record time. He had hardly licked it round when another out- 
burst sounded from the cedar ridge. ‘‘ Dang them foxes !’’ mut- 
tered Jake. ‘‘Go for ’em, Stingo! Get after them, boy!” 

Stingo obeyed as readily as he had obeyed the previous order, 
and lumbered off into the night intent on teaching those foxes, 
once and for all, what they were up against. 

Immediately the dog was out of sight Jake dexterously set a 
fox trap a foot from the scraps of deer meat, covering it with a 
square of paper, then lightly brushing snow over it. This done 
he placed a black feather upright in the snow over the springplate, 
then closing the door he extinguished the candle and sat in deadly 
silence by the stove. Was there no danger of trapping his dog ? 
Well, there certainly was a danger of such a thing, but it was 
remote, for Stingo had been trapped before, and moreover he knew 
as well as his master the sign of the black feather. 

Caspello and Jass waited till they saw the great dark hound 
lumbering across the snow towards them, then they broke into an 
easy lope, running flank to flank. Presently Jass, the vixen, made 
a terrific sidelong and upward leap, gaining an elevated windfall, 
and running down the trunk she stood under the upturned roots, 
watching with shining eyes while Stingo, labouring heavily in the 
drifts, panted by. She would have dashed up and chopped him, 
only—it was too risky ! 

Following the unbroken line of scent, Stingo was led up the 
Cranberry Creek towards the caribou barrens, where he and his 
master often hunted together, and probably it never occurred to 
the dog that his nimble fugitive could have tricked him at any 
moment he chose. Caspello had his own way of dealing with 
clumsy pursuers, and for fully twenty minutes he led Stingo back 
and forth, unravelling an endless tangle of old tracks in the burr 
oak fringe, then, clearly in view, Caspello skimmed the drifts to 
the Height of Land—to the very brink of the Castaway Rapids 
which never freeze. Here he leapt neatly on to a rounded and 
ice-coated boulder in mid-stream. He seemed merely to tap the 
perilous surface with his paws, then floated on and over till the 
opposite bank was reached. He turned and looked alertly to see 
if the dog would follow, but no! 

Stingo, like his master, was wise in the ways of the russet wild 
dog of the hills. A younger dog might have met its fate at this 
treacherous crossing, but not Stingo. He feared some trick, and 
did not so much as place a paw on the icy bank. Instead he stood, 
fooled and foiled, and bellowed and bristled his hatred at Caspello. 

Caspello came back and paraded the ice-bound edge, wagging 
his big tail and grinning mockery, secure in the possession of 
fifty feet of freezing rapid between himself and his foe. He sat 
down and leered. He rolled in the snow and sneezed; he blazed 
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the tree trunks in Stingo’s direction with the sign of his uttermost 
contempt, while Stingo pranced up and down, roaring, glowering, 
scratching with all fours and with stiff-legged dignity, but he did 
not try to cross. Eventually, realising his own impotence, he 


CASPELLO. 


ambled indifferently off, sniffing every tree trunk in an attempt to 
appear otherwise interested, while Caspello signalled his going to 
Jass by a sharp ‘‘ Gerr—off !”’ 

Jass! Did she hear the signal, or hearing it did she heed ? 
No! As Caspello led the big dog on, she had returned, silently 
and swiftly, in the direction of the cabin. Three times she circled 


: 
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round it, sniffing and listening, but every sign seemed to indicate 
that the dreaded human was no longer astir. The circles narrowed. 
She moved to the windward side, and took in a long draught of 
the line of pelts stretched on the racks under the eaves—the skins 
of mink and marten, with one larger than the rest, the skin of a 
wolverine. Also the man’s rifle was under the eaves, and his long 
snowshoes dangled from a peg. She knew them all to be deadly 
instruments of warfare, but they kindled within her an irresistible 
curiosity. Also there was the dish of savoury meat, which she 
knew to belong to the dog. For that reason she would not eat it, 
but she had every intention of indicating her hatred and contempt 
by defiling it. Slowly, silently, she drew in, and the trapper by 
the stove, though he could neither see nor hear, felt her approach. 

Three more minutes passed, then there was a faint thud 
followed by a muffled whine. Jake rose. He took a club from a 
corner, opened the door, and going out he did something unthink- 
able. 

Then he stood in the starlight, looking down at his work. 
There was no triumph in the keen grey eyes, for he had hoped to 
catch the dog fox. 

Little Jass lay dead in the snow at his feet. She had not 
suffered—death had come to her a thousand times more mercifully 
than it would have come by nature’s ordinary course. But with 
her went five little lives that with the budding spring would have 
blossomed into being—Caspello’s children ! 


II. 


As the man turned away he heard the warning of the dog fox 
away up the bluff, and smiled grimly as he glanced again at the 
thing at his feet. He waited till his dog returned, then round the 
cabin he set other traps, and he and Stingo retired to rest. 

Caspello waited on the bluff for Jass to join him. He called 
to her again, but when she did not come a new distrust crept into 
his eyes. He knew that they had played with fire, and he was 
afraid. He stole down on the far windward side, listening, sniff- 
ing, staring. He trotted back and forth, then as the lee night 
drifted by he drifted slowly on and up—up to the very door of 
Jake’s log cabin. And there, in the snow, her gorgeous coat 
already jewelled with the frost, he saw his lady lying. 

But Caspello did not fall to the wolver’s traps. I do not think 
he really understood. That still cold creature in the snow was not 
the merry, active little Jass with whom he had shared all things 
since his puppy days. He stole away from the horrible place, 
and sought for her about the old familiar spots he knew. He went 
to the pine ridge and called. He crawled in and out of the twisted 
roots along the Cranberry Creek, searching for scent or sign of 
her, but she did not come to him. 


| 
| 
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For many days Caspello sought, and once, at no great distance 
from the cabin, he all but lost his life. He did not know that 
among the loose rocks at the creek head a mother cougar had 
taken up her quarters, and the bleating of her kits drew him to the 
place. He was within a yard of the den mouth when the cougar 
dashed out at him, like a spring released from a child’s gun. He 
only just succeeded in evading her by performing a most remark- 
able back somersault, and thereafter he easily got rid of her by 
dodging under windfalls too low for her to follow and too dense 
for her to plunge through. 

After a while Caspello gave up his hopeless quest, but much 
of his dash and glory seemed to have gone. He crept shame- 
facedly from place to place, flattened out against the snow. Once, 
visiting the cabin, he saw a beautiful red and silver pelt added to 
the long line that adorned Jake’s wall. Of course he did not 
understand, and he crept miserably away with drooping tail. His 
tail was always drooping in these davs; he was restless eyed, and 
seemed eternally to be looking for something—pausing in his 
stride to sniff the air and listen. 

In the wild, vengeance comes as fleet and sure as in the 
absinthe reeking dens of human vice, but there is this difference— 
that bitterness of memory belongs to man alone. The wild 
creatures do not endeavour to avenge their friends. Their hatred 
is the hatred of self preservation; it is defensive, not aggressive. 
We cannot, therefore, pretend that Caspello deliberately set out 
moved by the hateful impulse of an eye for an eye. 

““Yap—Yapp—Yarr !”’ 

There he sat again, under the frosty stars, and Jake, hearing 
the sound, and imagining that probably he had fresh foxes to deal 
with, hastened again to bring his ruse into practice. 

Five minutes later Stingo was again labouring off through 
the snow in pursuit of the little russet freebooter skimming lightly 
ahead, but this time the chase led away to the east, in the direction 
of Cranberry Creek and the open sandhills. Little Caspello was 
running low and silently. Light as a thistle seed he drifted across 
the drifts, like a gale-caught leaf he wafted from point to point— 
through the cedar grove and out among the chaos of rocks at the 
creek margin. 

The mother cougar heard not the fox, but she heard behind 
him the heavy-breathing hound. Like a patch of vapour she 
drifted up into the trees directly above her den, and crouched there, 
flat as a leaf, watching with terrible intentness. 

Caspello fled by directly below—laid his tracks across the 
very threshold of the den, but he was prepared. The cougar 
heeded him not, for she was watching the hound, and she too 
feared and hated him. 

With his nose to the snow Stingo surged up, when from the 
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very skies above there fell upon him an indescribable fury of slash- 
ing claws and rending fangs. He was beaten into the snow, to 
rise crippled and roaring, and the trapper, listening silently in his 
cabin, knew that his dog would not return. 


* * * * * * * = 


Spring came. It came with a booming of ice on the great 
lakes, with a sighing of Chinook winds that wafted the snow from 
the branches, and with a calling of chickadees in the burr-oak 
fringe. Overhead the wild geese were honking their way north- 
wards across a gossamer sky, when one day a little red fox led a 
new vixen back into the range. They sat side by side in the cedar 
grove watching the man as he loaded his harvest of pelts on a 
rickety raft, then, when he was gone, they drifted down to explore 
the empty cabin by the creek. 

But all that the man had left behind him as not worth packing 
up was the skin of an old cougar, still stretched on the wall—killed 
to avenge the death of a dog he had loved! 


| 
ay, 
¥ 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


THE TROUT SEASON BEGINS. 


Geographical fact is, | know, somewhat hostile to the assertion, 
but I will assert none the less that the first of April is the beginning of 
the trout season. Nor am | intimidated by a reminder that it happens 
to be the Feast of Fools, or by the curious circumstance that our dis- 
tinguished Allies seem to point the arrow of the scoffer with their 
‘* poisson d’avril,’’ which is also a feature of the day. 1 always try 
to catch a trout on the first of April if circumstances permit, and for 
a good many years | have not attempted to do so before that date, 
though there are plenty of rivers which begin their season in March, 
and one or two which are even open in February. April seems to me 
quite early enough, certainly for the fisherman, and probably for most 
of the trout, though it must be conceded that the districts which open 
their season before then are mostly earlier in the matter of spawning 
time, and that no doubt makes a difference in the condition of the fish. 
A trout which spawned in November may reasonably be expected to be 
in better case in March than one which spawned in December. There- 
fore geographical variation is justifiable. 


THE CALL OF SPRING. 


But I do not think one gets the full call of spring before April, 
and that is surely an intrinsic part of the joy of early trout fishing. 
This year, however, is exceptional, and as I write we have already had 
days worthy of any April that ever spangled the meadows with daisies. 
King cups in the marshy places, a great harvest of violets in the 
garden, the orchard trees all a-bud, bumble-bees flying in heavy sur- 
prise along the river banks—these were some of the features of the 
last week or two of February. And on March 5th one said to me, 
‘“ To-day I saw flowers on the black thorn, which must be a record.’’ 
It was on that same day that I found spring in London—on the faces 
of the people. It is a curious psychological study, the universal happi- 
ness diffused by a soft spring air, a bright sun, and a sky which has 
the blue of the hedge-sparrow’s egg. Is it only in the eye of an 
observer, himself conscious of spring’s coming, or is it really a wave 
of gladness which invades the whole visible population? Anyhow, on 
that day, from the Quadrant to Chancery Lane I was conscious of 
nothing but happy faces, a rare experience in London. 


EARLY DRY FLY. 


An April beginning in orthodox dry-fly fashion on the chalk stream 
may be uncommonly disappointing. It depends almost entirely on the 
weather and the consequent behaviour of fly. Once or twice I have 
seen a big hatch of olives early in April, but as a rule I have found 
very little sign of either fly or fish. The Test seems to be earlier than 
the Itchen both for quantity of fly and condition of fish. The late Mr. 
F. M. Halford used to get some beautiful trout on his water near 
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Dunbridge in April, and on most days I fancy he found a pretty good 
hatch of fly. On the Itchen | have spent a good many April days on 
which hardly a dun was to be seen, and of course the trout did not 
rise at all. Once or twice, however, I have had better luck. The 
best April day I ever had on the Itchen yielded five trout from 1 Ib. to 
1 lb. 7 oz., and that day there was plenty of fly which came on about 
lunch time. Only once do I remember a big hatch of olives on the Ken- ~ 
net in the opening month, and I see from my fishing diary that it lasted 
from 9.30 a.m. to 10.15 a.m., a curious phenomenon. | had the good 
luck to catch a trout of 34 Ib. while the fly was in evidence, and I 
remember that there were other beauties rising during that brief and 
thrilling time. But I never saw the Kennet fish taking April duns 
like that in any other season, though they would come up for 
the grannom in some years. The grannom usually appears about 
April 15, and if it is plentiful it seems to rouse the fish, even the big 
ones. But it is a disappointing fly. It produces erratic, splashy rises, 
and I have been able to do very little with it. In old days I believe 
the grannom season used to yield some heavy trout to anglers in the 
Newbury district, but I have heard little to its credit in recent years. 


‘THE MARCH BROWN 


Whe April fly is, of course, the March brown, but unfortunately 
that fine insect, second in importance only to the May fly, is confined 
to rivers which run down from the high lands through rock and 
heather. If it could be acclimatised to the chalk streams it would be 
a most valuable addition to their fly life, but apparently its larva is not 
adapted to chalk-stream conditions, so there is little hope that we 
shall ever see it there. The Turkey brown, which rather resembles the 
March brown, is found in chalk streams, but it is not plentiful, nor 
do the trout seem to care for it. It ranks with the little yellow May 
dun (which is fairly common when the May fly is about) as an interest- 
ing but not very valuable feature of the riverside. The March brown, 
however, is as important a fly as we have, if only because it has in- 
spired the different patterns of artificial fly which bear its name. These 
in one form or another will kill fish anywhere at any time, and many 
anglers have one on their casts all the season through. This success 
of the March brown of commerce is due, I fancy, not so much to the 
fact that it is like the real insect, as to the fact that it is like various 
other things on which fish feed, and especially the fresh-water shrimp. 
Most of the killing wet flies probably owe their good repute to a similar 
versatility. This is proved, to my mind, by the fact that they will 
catch trout at times and in places when and where they should by 
rights have no success. On the chalk streams, for instance, there are 
no March browns, and the Turkey brown is not valued by the fish, yet 
the artificial March brown fished wet will often save a blank on a bad 
day. So it must have a reasonably familiar aspect to the trout. 


AND ITS SPINNER. 


For this rescue work, as one may call it, I like the old-fashioned 
winged pattern of March brown, but for real March brown waters | 
prefer a hackled pattern, which is probably a better imitation of the 
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nymph. And for a dropper I like the fly which is known in the West 
Country as the pheasant tail. It is a pretty good imitation of the 
March brown spinner. Now and then, when the weather has been 
genial and the water low, I have found this fly very effective when 
fished dry. It floats well and is easy to see, and the trout come up to 
-it heartily, as though they were used to it. Some patterns of dry fly, 
though they will rise these fish of mountain streams, seem to do so by 
a tour de force. _\t is as though the trout said to himself, ‘‘ Hullo! 
what's that object? Let’s have a closer look.’’ And he does have a 
closer look. After which the angler says to himself, ‘‘ Must strike 
quicker next time.’’ But the spinner of the March brown often has 
more satisfactory effects than this, and the trout comes up not merely 
to look but to take. 


THE TRUE APRIL DAY. 


For perfect pleasure in spring, however, | would sooner have the 
genuine old-fashioned wet-fly day. Pottering about with the dry fly 
is all very well later in the year. In April one wants to fish steadily 
up or down a good long stretch of river and to catch one’s fish, so to 
speak, by the sweat of one’s brow. What a noble appetite is that 
which comes to the homely evening meal after perhaps a dozen miles. 
of hard going, half of them in the bed of a swift rocky stream. How 
blessed the pipe that follows supper, and how sweet the dreamless sleep 
between those coarse but spotless sheets. And on the morrow what a 
delicious breakfast is provided by the little three-ounce trout which 
formed the bulk of the baker’s dozen which came home in the little 
creel. Of all fishing pleasures I doubt if there is anything quite so 
vividly realised and remembered as a long day in the time of March 
browns, a day coloured with blue, gold, and purple, with a shading of 
grey when an April shower spent itself in heavy drops, a day musical 
with the note of the curlew and the bleating of lambs. It is indeed 
well to be able to begin your trout season with the high hills on either 
hand. If you are your own master and have opportunities for choice, 
go to the moorland streams in April, and let the rivers of the chalk 
downs wait till mid-May. These will be all the pleasanter and richer 
when you come to them at last. 


BETWIXT AND BETWEEN. 


There is a kind of trout stream which is not exactly provided for 
in the geographical surveys of angling. It is neither of the moors nor 
of the chalk, nor is it, like the Derbyshire rivers, born in strata of lime 
stone. It runs sometimes through stiff clay country, but has its 
pleasant pockets of gravel which give the fish a chance of multiplying. 
As a rule the current is languid save in time of flood, and the banks 
are much overgrown with bushes. Streams of this kind—sometimes 
they are no more than tiny brooks—interest me very much, and I am 
never sure whether to regard them as dry-fly or wet-fly waters. On 
the whole, perhaps, they respond better to the wet fly because their 
insect life, though plentiful, is not so regular in habit or well-defined 
in character as that of the chalk streams. The May fly appears, per- 
haps, in its season and there are satisfactory hatches of olives and 
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pale wateries in certain places, but you do not find such a well-defined 
rise as on a chalk stream. The great variations in the physical 
character of such a river may account for this, much of its waters being 
so slow in movement as to seem almost dead. These streams often 
hold quite big trout, and they offer attractive fishing. In the early 
part of the season one can fish them profitably with the wet fly, using 
such patterns as March brown or Greenwell’s glory, and the sport 
they give is most enjoyable. The actual manipulation of the fly or flies 
may perhaps have to differ from that usually prescribed for mountain 
streams, because in many places there is not enough current to carry 
the lure along or give it life and motion. Therefore the angler 
must keep his fly in movement with little twitches of the top of his 
rod—‘‘ working the fly ’’ is what it is called in salmon fishing—and 
must see that it covers a definite area of water at each cast. ‘‘ Work- 
ing ’’ is better than just pulling the fly straight along because it opens 
and shuts the fibres of wing and hackle and gives a better semblance of 
life. It is surprising how often this mode of fishing will fetch a trout 
up out of the depths with a fine ‘‘ head and tail ’’ rise when there has 
been no sign of his existence before, nor any inducement in the shape 
of natural fly for him to declare it. There is much art in this fishing, 
especially in tangled surroundings. 


IGNOMINIOUS. 


Just before the end of the coarse fishing season I went out to 


catch a certain big pike of my acquaintance. There are as a matter 
of fact more than one of him in the lake, but I did not hope for any- 
thing better than one twenty-pounder just to conclude the season. 
Nor did I as a matter of fact hope even for him too warmly—I have 
tried to conclude seasons worthily before!—and moreover I had 
nothing but artificial spinning baits, which are only a worse alternative 
for big pike. It was not a pleasant afternoon. Instead of clearing 
up, as seemed probable at lunch time, the weather deteriorated. The 
soft wet breeze turned to a sad soaking gale, and I lost heart 
about the business before I had well begun. Still, I persevered, and 
spun stolidly all round the western end of the lake for several hours, 
suffering much from over-runs, enduring the discomfort of a cold 
stream of rain which found its way from the flapping mackintosh into 
my rubber knee boots, and landing just two pike of about 1 lb. each— 
there seems, strangely enough, to be no connecting link between the 
pounders and the twenty-pounders in this lake; I never saw anything 
there that was not either very small or very big. I returned my 
pounders, and finally decided that I had better make an end of it with 
one more cast ‘‘ just for luck.’ The spoon-bait went out for thirty 
yards or so and came on its glittering course back. And then close at 
my feet another pike flashed up. He was a pounder too. He did not 
go for the spoon, or for the lead which is equally attractive to these 
babies, he went for the salmon-gut trace between them. And he 
severed it as neatly as if he had used a pair of scissors. I watched my 
spoon settling down towards the bottom well out of reach, shrugged 
my shoulders, and so home. 
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THE BIG SALMON OF THE PACIFIC. 


One of the most tantalising fish in the world has always seemed to 
be that splendid creature the quinnat, of which it was said that no 
known device could induce it to take in fresh water, though in the tide- 
way of Campbell River and similar places it could be caught freely on 
spinning baits. The quinnat surpasses S. salar in size, it runs up the 
big rivers of the Pacific slope in vast quantities and for great distances, 
and it was a real tragedy that it was so useless to the angler once it 
had left the brackish water. Little by little, however, evidence began 
to come in that the fish was less dour than people had thought. | 
believe the first tidings as to quinnat taking a lure in fresh water came 
from the Thompson River, where occasionally specimens were caught 
on minnow at the mouth of a tributary, the Nikola. Then ‘‘Corrigeen’’ 
in his book Ten Thousand Miles through Canada, recorded the capture 
of three good fish in one day on the Harrison River—it is as thrilling 
a bit of ‘‘ pioneer work ’’ as I know of in angling literature—and it 
became clear that given the right conditions the quinnat could be 
caught in fresh water, at any rate on spnining baits. And all doubts 
are now set at rest by a letter from Mr. A. Bryan Williams, published 
recently in The Field. In it he describes magnificent sport enjoyed by 
a friend, Mr. W. Beck, in one of the rivers of British Columbia. In 
one day this gentleman landed a salmon of 58? lb., three from 4o lb. 
to 47 lb., and one ‘‘ very small one ”’ of 25 Ib.! | He hooked another 
which broke the line, and was afterwards taken in a net with his Devon 
minnow still in its mouth. It weighed 63 Ib. He hooked other fish 
which he thought must have weighed over 7o lb. This sort of fishing 
rivals the famous tideway doings at Campbell River, and beats any- 
thing else that I ever heard of in connection with the salmon of any 
country. It remains to be seen whether a fly will prove as attractive 
to these monsters as the Devon minnow, but I should say that there 
can be little doubt of it. Mr. Beck’s minnow was quite small, and 
probably not nearly so showy in the water as a big salmon fly. The 
revelation of such new possibilities in its rivers should be of consider- 
able economic importance to British Columbia. The salmon rivers of 
the United Kingdom cannot possibly accommodate all the men who 
want to fish, Norway will for some years probably be an expensive 
country to visit—a natural result of European economics—and many 
an angler will hail with joy the chance of splendid sport in the New 
World. It means a long journey and heavy outlay for guides and 
equipment, as to which Mr. Bryan Williams adds a word of warning, 
but the chance of salmon over 4o lb. should be sufficient to attract men 
who have money to spare and leisure to spend. The quinnat salmon 
seems to fight quite as well as Salmo salar. He is rather more stockily 
built, but otherwise resembles his cousin pretty closely. Their respec- 
tive fighting powers probably differ about as much as those of a short, 
thick Test trout from the slimmer trout of a river like the Usk, which 
is as much as to say that there ‘‘ is precious little in it.’’ I used to 
think that the slim variety was faster and more active, but in late years 
I have had battles in the Test which have quite altered my opinion. 
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A POLLUTION CASE. 


The angling community may justly rejoice in the result of the Exe 
Valley Fisheries case, in which Mr. T. F. Tracy brought an action 
against the Dulverton Rural District Council for polluting by sewage 
water which served his fishery and so killing a number of his fish. 
The case was heard first in Exeter by Mr. Justice Darling, who held 
that the evidence was not sufficient to satisfy him that the sewage of 
Dulverton had caused the mischief. Mr. Tracy appealed against the 
judgment, and on March 2 Lords Justice Bankes, Atkin and Younger 
unanimously reversed Mr. Justice Darling’s decision, and the plaintiff 
received judgment for £100 and costs on the High Court scale with 
refund of the costs of the original action. Mr. Tracy’s pluck in carry- 
ing on the case is much to be praised, and his victory is a triumph for 
all fishery owners. The fight against pollution in the present state of 
the law is an unequal one between fishery interests and other interests, 
but every success helps. 


ROACH AND DACE IN IRELAND. 


A minor but interesting result of the work of the Irish Coarse Fish 
Committee, which was appointed in 1917, was the discovery that there 
are roach in Ireland after all. The naturalists have always assured 
us positively that there were no roach in the green island, the fish 
which commonly goes by the name of roach there being as a matter 
of fact the rudd. The netting carried on under the Coarse Fish Com- 
mittee in the Blackwater district, however, disclosed the existence of 
true roach there, as well as of dace. One wonders how they got 
there. Did some keen pike-fisher once take out a stock of live bait 
with him and release a few small fish before his return to England ? 
The giant chub which now haunt the lower reaches of the Hampshire 
Avon are said to have been introduced to the river by the release of a 
few small ancestors from bait cans. I don’t know that Ireland is to be 
congratulated on the roach, for she has a wealth of better fish. Not 
that I would abuse rutilus, who is productive of much pleasure to 
thousands of anglers, myself among them. It is only that where you 
can have the salmonidae it is a pity to devote water to the carp family. 


THE BRITISH FISHERIES SOCIETY. 


A new body which may be of importance in fishery politics is 
coming into existence under this title. It was decided upon at a 
meeting of representatives from many branches of the fishing industry 
at Fishmongers’ Hall. It is proposed that it shall be incorporated 
under royal charter, and steps are now being taken to formulate its 
constitution and get it started. As new fishery legislation is now in 
the air, the Society may be able to do some sound work very scon 


The Armament of Animals 


BY 
G. H. POWELL, 
Illustrated by Arthur Wardle. 
V.—BEAK AND TALONS. 


HE accretion and distribution of the horny substance for pur- 
poses (if so definable) of defence or attack or sexual decora- 
tion, has been touched upon. 

Perhaps the concentration of such material on the nose, thus 
obliterating ordinary animal expression, serves as much as their 
monopoly of another element, to alienate human sympathy from 
the bird, though placed high among vertebrates on the way from 
reptilehood to become a respectable terrestrial animal. 

If it is a disadvantage, or a degradation in the material and 
mechanical direction, to have the weapon planted too near a vital 
organ, to make the nose itself the lethal instrument, then what is 
strange and weird in the fowl becomes a sort of atrocious lunacy 
in the sword fish, of which a word elsewhere. 

The air-beast can indeed walk, spring, or waddle, but its two 
feet—so ostensibly preoccupied as lethal weapons or climbing 
apparatus, or both—bring him no nearer to man. His arma- 
ment, also the tool or “‘ pick’’ of his trade, is obviously enough 
subject to the drawbacks of a single horn, but that it is more 
susceptible of being aimed. Which reflections, of course, concern 
the class of bird normally at peace, or occupied only with the 
capture and slaughter of worms, insects, and such small deer. 
Perhaps the most singular characteristic of the ‘‘ bird of prey,”’ 
armed cap a pie for the purposes of more serious hostility, if not 
occasional contest with animals of superior weight and size to its 
own, is its method of attack. 

As if wing power were not enough to bring into action the 
formidable weapons carried, was it not a strangely elaborate idea 
for the animal to call in the force of gravitation and turn itself 
into a living missile ? 

An element of this has been noted in the tactics of the light- 
armed felidz, but here the whole animal is laboriously carried to 
a great height and thence bodily discharged at the quarry below. 

In the familiar case of the heron (or other large bird) it may 
safely be presumed that the hawk or falcon emploved could not 
strike hard enough without such artificial assistance. The fact 
that it does so dare the unequal contest is evidence of the blood- 
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thirsty energy of the animal, if not indeed of a certain “‘ sporting ”’ 
interest and pleasure in the process itself, which has from the 
earliest ages been shared by man. 

The efficiency of it is obvious enough. 

The hawk tribe in their act of attacking may be said to per- 
form a double feat, striking and clutching at once, which might 
seem a superfluous display of hostile energy, but that the idea of 
“carrying away’’ is as prominent as that of slaughter. The 
clutch alone, when the talons are deeply driven into the body of 
a small quarry, is enough to extinguish life, though it has been 
said by some authority that the bird of prey ‘‘does not know 
where the life lies’’ in his prey. 


On the other hand the mere force of the impact when the 
creature ‘‘ strikes,’’ in the technical sense, from high in the air, 
is often violent enough to be fatal by itself. 


A naturalist and sportsman with whom I discussed these 
notes informed me that he was once rook hawking on Salisbury 
Plain when the falcon in missing its first shot appeared just to 
touch (without clasping) the body of the quarry, which, however, 
fell to the ground stone-dead as if propelled like a missile. Even 
where this is not the case the force generated by the fall is adroitly 
utilized by the attacking bird for its manoeuvre of circling up 
again with a view to a fresh descent. The creature being pre- 
eminent among animals for the lightness of its build, the rapidity 
of its deliberate fall with closed wings and hostile purpose is 
certainly remarkable, and strikingly illustrated in the well-known 
relations of the eagle and the fish hawk, the former using the latter 
to save him the trouble of securing his meals.* 


The hawk hovering over the water—one of the great American 
lakes for example—seizes, at or near the surface, a fish you would 
scarcely expect him to be able to carry away. The shaking of his 
wings, as he struggles up, to discard at least the unnecessary 
weight of water, shrouds captor and captive in a mist of spray, 
and he steadily rises, despite the weight and frantic struggles of 
the prey. 

From the standpoint of the latter, serenely basking without 
a thought of ill, the scene is one of tragic sensation. 

The horrid indelicacy with which the aerial carnivore declines 
to wait till its food is properly killed, shocks our sensibilities. 

Then appears the eagle, soaring to achieve or maintain his 
skyward advantage. The gestures of the King of Birds are 
clearly enough intelligible. They signify 


Your quarry or your life,” 


*There is an ‘‘ early’ and graphic account of the whole proceeding in that singular 
miscellany, the Life of Bampfylde Carew. 
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and there being no possible question of conflict, even unhampered 
by any prize, with such an antagonist, the quarry is dropped, 
presumably no more than half dead, perhaps still lively. 

And then the real miracle begins. Handicap apart, who 
would believe that any animal (one might almost add any 
mineral) could fall more swiftly than a fish so restored to its 
native element. But the eagle overtakes the wretched twice- 
murdered victim before it gets there, and sails serenely home with 
its prize, we must presume at a less expenditure of “‘ tissue’ than 
the original capture would have cost. Or perhaps the Royal Bird 
is more of a ‘‘ sport’? than of a mathematician. 

With regard, by the way, to the force of the clutch, I may 
cite from the source abovementioned an anecdote of possibly 
unique interest. 

A shepherd caught in a severe rainstorm in the Highlands 
took refuge behind a large rock, pulling his plaid about him, 
while his stockinged legs remained exposed. He had not lain 
very long in this position when a grouse, obviously in terror of 
pursuit, slid by him and vanished into the heather at a point some 
twenty-five vards distant. The next moment a sharp piercing 
blow in the calf caused him the acutest agony. A golden eagle, 
presumably mistaking the texture of the man’s stocking for the 
feathery pell of the escaped quarry, had buried its talons in his 
leg. With a considerable effort he killed the bird, but his utmost 
efforts could not extract the claws, which had to be cut out by a 
surgeon on his return home. 

The use of the claw as a specialized weapon, pure and simple, 
would seem to be almost confined to the sport of cock fighting, on 
the immense popularity of which, all the world over till its aboli- 
tion in civilised countries, it would be unnecessary to dilate. 

It is curious that this somewhat barbarous pastime (forbidden 
by English law as early as 1365 and as late as 1849) was considered 
even by such a high authority as Roger Ascham, tutor to the 
Virgin Queen and author of well-known works on education and 
archery), one preeminently ‘‘fitte for gentlemen,’’ an opinion 
obviously endorsed by national taste and practice. 

Besides the Royal Cockpit at Whitehall, a sort of theatre for 
the amusement existed in Grav’s Inn in 1709 with raised seats 
all round and an arena for the contests in the middle. 

The artificiality of this species of combat, for which the bird’s 
own naturally formidable weapon was supplemented and _ re- 
inforced by a special training at the hand of man and the addition 
of a steel spur, in extreme cases a_ razor-edged strip of steel 
capable of literally cutting an inferior combatant to pieces,+ 
rather remove it from our present subject matter. It is only 
necessary to observe that other birds, in particular the partridge 
and the quail, fight with a similar weapon (the hind claw, that 
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is, utilized as a battle axe or sabre) and afford similar entertain- 
ment to mankind, especially in Eastern countries. 

The elongated bill, it may be added, as in long-necked fowl 
such as the heron and the secretary bird, an implement designed 
for stabbing or ‘‘ snapping up,’’ may also be classed as a peculiar 
weapon, seeing it can be both aimed and hurled a short distance 
with deadly effect, apart from the body. 
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The Star-Lit Track 


BY 
W. H. OGILVIE. 


HE clock in the little bar parlour strikes three with measured 
deliberation, as though to stress particularly the flight of time. 
Only a few ardent couples still revolve rhythmically on the broad 
verandah and in the adjoining dining room, to the clink of trailing 
spurs and the tinkle of the heat-warped and tuneless piano. 

Outside, an old white horse, weary of waiting, shakes himself 
wholeheartedly with a generous rattle of saddle-flap and stirrup- 
leather, and a restless chestnut colt paws up the sand with a shoe- 
less fore foot. I wave good-bye to the last late revellers and 
walk over to my little bay mare. Broom Witch is standing at the 
horse rail with her head down and one hind-leg resting, but the 
sound of my footstep brings her at once to attention with the 
merest ‘‘ whiffle’’ of welcome from her tapering muzzle. To a 
rub on the neck with the back of my hand she turns her lean head 
in acknowledgment, and just mouths my sleeve. 

Could you see anything of her shape in the dim morning 
starlight you would probably be disappointed exceedingly, for 
Broom Witch is no beauty. She is, in fact, a thoroughbred weed, 
with a pedigree as good as that of any horse in Australia, but 
with no shape or symmetry to boast of. Standing about fifteen- 
and-a-half hands in height, she is a flat-sided, light bodied mare 
with exaggeratedly long legs and no back rib worth mentioning. 
She has a lean beautiful well-bred head, a superb shoulder, and a 
pair of well placed fore legs; beyond that she is a collection of all 
the worst points of equine construction : slack in the loin, light in 
the thigh, narrow across the quarters, with a tail set on anyhow, 
and a pair of shocking cow hocks. She looks about as ill-made as 
a horse can be. But those legs of hers are of hammered steel, 
that light greyhound-like body is strong and supple as wire, and 
whatever her shape her heart is in the right place. Her courage 
is extraordinary, her endurance notable even among the hardy 
Bush horses, and she is as gentle as a fawn and fleet as the 
wind; and her price—O ye owners of five hundred guinea hunters 
and five thousand guinea racers !—was but six pounds—six pounds 
—and her breeder seemed well pleased to be rid of her at that! 
Never before or since was so much stamina, speed, and honesty 
bartered for the price of a dog. 

Her paces are superb. She walks fast and free, setting the 
track of her hind foot six inches over the fore, with that swaying 
gait that keeps the side-straps of your bridle flapping; and her 
canter is a dream. She has a mouth delicate as a butterfly’s 
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wing ; and, though keen as mustard and ever on the ultimate edge 
of a dash forward, a child can hold her with a strand of silk. 

| gather the reins and drop softly into the deep-seated saddle. 
Broom Witch picks up the bit as lightly as a lady lifts a flower, 
and without a touch of heel or hint of hand glides into a canter 
as a young child slips to sleep. Behind us dies down the laughter 
of the tiring dancers and the tinkle of the protesting piano, and 
the night air fans our faces as we take the river road. Broom 
Witch canters like a rocking chair. I lay the reins on her neck, 
choose a cigarette from my nearly empty case, kick a foot free 
from the stirrup, and lifting the iron strike a match on the base 
of it and drop it again with a rattle which Broom Witch greets 
with a swerve and plunge, though she knows the procedure of old. 

Above us the stars burn white and clear, right down to the 
dark verge of the river timber that holds the track in shadow. 

There is no journey dearer to the heart of the western horse- 
man than a ride home through the star-lit bush on such a night, 
with a free going, light-mouthed hack beneath him, the memory 
of a merry evening behind him and the respite of the Seventh 
Day before; and around and about him the veiled mysterious 
presence of the Bush he knows and loves. 

It is only twenty-five miles to the station lights, and many a 
time has Broom Witch compassed the distance in one unbroken 
canter, save only for a moment’s stop at each of the three gates 
which must be opened. But this morning there is no hurry; and 
after swinging along for a couple of miles to relieve her of the 
stiffness of her three hours’ standing, I pull the little eager mare 
into a walk, and she tosses back in silent protest one fleck of 
snowy foam. There is no sound but the even pad-pad of her 
hoofs in the sand. All around us are the soft winding shadows, 
and above us the starlight as soft. A horse-length ahead of us 
the track is dark as pitch, but Broom Witch knows every inch 
of the way, and she veers in and out of the tree stumps with 
prescience almost uncanny; or is it perhaps that she sees in the 
dark, this ugly littke mare with the peculiar faded green-brown 
eves so different to those of any other horse ? 

In the tense silence you can hear the flap-flap of her loose 
bridle-straps as her head swings above her busy paddling feet ; 
and the click of her snaffle bars; and in the dim light vou can 
just see one ear flipping forward and back as she gives her un- 
divided attention to the road. 

Good little Broom Witch! She and I are most excellent 
friends, for we have travelled many a long Bush mile together 
in blazing noons and chill grey dawns, or, as now, wrapped in 
the soft winding cloak of the shadows clasped vonder and here 
with a star. What discomforts we have shared on the waterless 
ways of the West! What weariness we have suffered!. What 
secrets we have whispered together as we threaded the whispering 
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grasses! What hopes and disappointments have sealed our close 
comradeship! To-night we pass thoughtfully along the river 
track—she busy with her choice of footfall, and I with far-off 
things; but between us is the subtle communion of hand and bit, 
of rib and knee—that intimate connection that makes horse and 
horseman one. 

Suddenly the almost overpowering silence is broken by the 
shrill chorus of the cicadas : that curious sibilant, insistent melody 
that wakes instantly to full volume as though at the baton of some 
hidden conductor, and ceases as suddenly, as though to the rests 
of written music. In every tree beside the track they sing with a 
myriad mellow voices. The mare shows only by the quicker 
flick of her ears that she has heard them; but presently she lifts 
her head higher and breaks her level heel-and-toe walk into a 
jogging shuffle, while at the same moment comes from the river 
bank the tinkle of a horse bell. A teamster’s camp-fire flames 
against the dark, and silhouetted on the sheet of gold and red 
are the figures of two men, astir and busy with their breakfasting 
even at this early hour. 

I touch Broom Witch ever so lightly with my blunted rowels, 
and she springs into her swift gliding canter, the miles slipping 
by to her stride. For five, six, seven miles we travel at this easy 
pace, then she slows down of her own accord at the Myall bound- 
ary gate, and swings round like a child’s pony to the latch. She 
will hardly wait for me to drop it, so impatient is she to get 
forward, and at the click of the iron on wood she wheels and is 
off with a plunge, tossing her snaffle bars joyously as I yield her 
an inch of the rein. The low-burnt fire of some lonely swagman, 
camped in the gidyea clump, flashes past us as the road touches 
the river for the last time and bends away to the right over the 
drought-bound stone-sprinkled ridges. Broom Witch picks her 
way cat-like through the pebbles and sharp-pointed mulga stumps, 
flinching now and again as a knife-edged stone gets under her 
shoeless foot. 

Through the smother of approaching dust comes the jingle 
and clink of heavy harness, the trampling of hoofs, and the creak 
and drone of a loaded waggon; then the crack of a whip and a 
short sharp word of command. It is a horse team travelling by 
starlight over this long waterless stage, their driver pushing 
forward to reach the river at dawn. I pull the Witch into a walk, 
and the teamster’s ‘‘ Hulloh !”’ holds us at a standstill. The tired 
team horses stop at the sound of voices and lean wearily on their 
chains. A raw-boned brown backs at once, and putting down 
his head begins to nuzzle at the sand. The action throws his 
collar on to his neck and lays bare the red galls on his shoulder. 
The very stars seem to shine softer for pity. 

Out of the dust cloud comes a tall bushman, lean as his jaded 
horses, riding a leg-weary grey. ‘‘ How far am I off the river, 
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mate ?’’ ‘‘ About two miles and a half,’’ I tell him, and he 
receives the information with one of the quaint, picturesque oaths 
of the overland. 

“‘Is there any water at the first point ?”’ 

‘‘ Any amount at the gidyeas,”’ I assure him, and he swings 
his whip preparatory to departure. 

‘Thanks !’’ he says, spitting over his shoulder into the 
settling dust. ‘‘So long, mate! ’Up, Bally! ’Up, Loyal! 
Gee, Barney, you white-livered son of a gun!” and the curling 
dust sweeps up again and covers him. 

“So long!’’ I call into the jingle of chains and creak of 
straining axles—and we are gone our different ways. 

Another long canter, and Broom Witch and I are at the 
woolshed gate. The neck of the little grass-fed mare is lathered 
with foam, rubbed into brown cream under the straps of her breast- 
plate, but her spirit is undaunted still, and she prances to be off 
as soon as the gate-latch clicks; but we have still seven or eight 
miles to go, and there is no need for haste, so I try to persuade 
her to walk, and after a plunge or two of protest she agrees to 
do so. 

The cicadas have ceased singing. The great Bush silence 
wraps us closely like a cloak, till once more it is broken by the 
crack of a whip, and up through the pines comes dancing the 
headlight of the Bourke coach. Past us it goes with a jingle of 
harness and rattle of bars, wheelers at a dragging trot and leaders. 
cantering. There are two men on the front seat with the driver 
and three cheery ‘‘ Good-nights!’’ are flung to us as we drift by 
them in the trees, a ghostly horse and horseman in the mist. 
“*Good-night !’’ I call back in return. 

A faint breeze, cool with the promise of dawn, makes a 
whispering music in the mulga boughs; and the stars burn whiter, 
colder, clearer, in that darkest hour before the day. 

Now we have left the sandhills and are in open country; 
there is a faint rustle in the tall barley-grass that edges the track 
as a small mob of sheep crosses in front of us. Broom Witch 
snatches at her snaffle and prances playfully. I take the hint 
and give her the rein she asks for, and with a bound she is off 
at her fast swinging canter—canter by courtesy, for it is really a 
hand-gallop. 

And now far off across the plain in front of us gleams a light 
at the station, the light in a verandah room where a sleepy horse- 
boy buckles his leggings in preparation for his ride up the pad- 
dock after the horses; a light which pales even as one looks at it, 
for a primrose rival is even now challenging it from above. And 
then, glancing up to the stars that have been our spangled banner 
through the long night ride, I see that the sky all down the East 
is grey, and Broom Witch, forging on through the lessening 
shadows, lifts her lean head and whinnies to the dawn. 
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FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


By Diana Drawings by Gladys Reid 


HE cream of the year is upon us. The strawberries will 

follow shortly. In other words Spring has arrived, and the 
‘Summer will soon be here. Who does not gladly endure the: 
most inclement of winters braced by that ever exuberant power, 
the spirit of expectation : expectation of the sunshine which is to: 
be ours when the gnomes of dark days have had their séance ?' 
We may be tempted to wish that the year were one long spring, 
but it would be an idle hope. For that which is ever present, be: 
it our pleasures, our surroundings, or what you will, comes by 
its very consistency to be accepted by us as part of our existence ; 
it becomes commonplace, and ceases to hold for us the charm with. 
which it won our hearts when it was not always ours for the asking. 

A great many this year—as usual—have been spending their 
winter abroad. The Riviera has been packed, and the prom-. 
enades have been trodden by the feet of half of London’s Society. 
Tennis has been immensely popular—every woman seems to play 
tennis nowadays—and not a few have been spending whole weeks: 
at golf. Now they are returning to England, where once more: 
the sun greets them, so that they live in one long summer. 
‘Delightful in many ways; but they have missed the joy of the 
first fresh buds and the sense of reawakening. One needs to be 
in the country during spring. This year everything has been 
very early. I saw daffodils and primroses flowering in the oper 
in the middle of February, and in more than one run with the 
hounds in that month took hedges in whose banks grew clusters: 
of. violets. 


THE JUMPER VOGUE. 


With the Spring come renewed life and vigour, new forms of 
sport, and therefore the necessity, or rather the pleasure, of acquir- 
ing new clothes suited to the season and its pursuits. Now 
women in general and sportswomen in particular are burdened 
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with a debt, the dimensions of which they 
hardly realise. This debt is one of grati- 
tude to Dame Fashion for the Jumper 
vogue. Never was there an article of 
apparel more universally adopted or more 
enthusiastically appreciated. Young or 
old, tall or stumpy, slender or plump, 
graceful or gawky, it makes no difference, 
the jumper is universal. Most women are 
possessed of at least half a dozen of these 
indispensable garments, but none are 
happy without at least one. On its first 
introduction to the public the jumper imme- 
diately became popular among the younger 
leaders of fashion. No matter where they 
went they “‘ jumped,”’ while the more staid 
sighed and said ‘‘’Tis but another of 
fashion’s freaks—a phase—’twill soon 
pass.’’ But soon we see them also—preju- 
dice overcome—jumping with the crowd. 

And are not women, after all, right? 
The jumper has come to be an essential 
part of every well-dressed woman’s ward- 
robe, and it deserves its place. For all 
forms of sport and outdoor amusement the 
woollen jumper is unrivalled. Warm but 
not “‘ fuggy ’’—allowing perfect freedom of 
the limbs and giving a general effect of 
being well dressed. To apply our former 
reasoning concerning the seasons—that in 
order to get the maximum pleasure out of 
summer it is necessary to pass through a - 
spring—to matters as mundane as dress, 
we arrive at the fact that the jumper which 
sprang into existence as the result of the 
labours of our own brains and fingers is 
infinitely dearer to our hearts than any of 
those purchased at the most celebrated 
West End stores. 

A very effective and easily made jumper is knitted in rather 
coarse fawn-coloured wool—absolutely plain  stocking-stitch 
throughout, with a deep band of broad ribbing from the waist 
over the hips; the sleeves are inset and the neck forms a deep V 
finished off with an edging of soft rose pink, about 2}in. wide. 
But although the home-made jumper may hold a very dear spot 
in our affections, we do not somehow feel quite so well turned-out 
when attired in it as in one from the ‘‘shops.’’ The latter we 
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know to be smart and the “‘ right thing,’’ whereas with our own, 
though it may be most professionally knitted, we are always won- 
dering what it looks like to the outsider—whether it appears 
frumpy and unbecoming, and is branded all over with the unmis- 
takable ‘‘ amateur.”’ 

Well, if we are not satisfied with our own efforts, it is not 
necessary to go far to satisfy our cravings. All the big West End 
shops have a perfect host of jumpers in all sizes, shapes and 
shades, from which we can make our choice. 


ROUND ABOUT THE SHOPS. 


Whenever I go shopping—which somehow seems a pretty 
frequent occurrence these days—I always seem at some time or 
another to land up at Selfridge’s. The great thing about it is 
that, quite apart from shopping, one can do everything one wants 
to there. If you are there longer than you want to be—which is a 
certainty—you haven’t got to worry about lunch; that wire you 
forgot to send—go to their own special post-office and send it. 
I saw there the other day a_ very 
smart and useful sports skirt—saxe 
blue and white overcheck tweed with 
overline of brown—made with a pleat 
at back and left side which can be 
buttoned to give smart effect or left 
loose, allowing width to the skirt. On 
the right side is a pocket buttoning 
over with a triangular shaped flap. 
This skirt is only to be had in one 
colour, and would look very attractive 
worn with a wool jumper in putty 
shade, collar and cuffs being of blue 
‘to tone with skirt. Putty coloured 
stockings in broad rib and brown 
brogue shoes would be a good finish. 
An illustration of this skirt is given. 

At Messrs. Marshal & Snel- 
grove’s may be seen a very smart 
brushed wool coat in pale yellow with 
large sailor collar and cuffs in grey 
with a narrow blue stripe. (See 
sketch). At the waist a girdle with 
grey tassels, and a small breast pocket 
also of grey with a narrow edging of 
blue. The coat is also obtainable in 
a variety of other colourings, and is 
the sort of thing one needs for the golf 
course or to slip on after tennis. 

I happened, too, on my travels 
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to Messrs. Swan and Edgar’s establishment, and saw much to 
interest and tantalise me. | This spring pull-on suéde hats are 
going to be all the rage, and Swan and Edgar are by no means 
behind in their models. A sketch of one of their little hats of this 
type is here given; and they have many others. 

At Messrs. Debenham and Freebody’s I saw some very smart 

striped shirts in silk, Celes’ crepe, good quality washing material 
and washing silk. A very novel waistcoat shirt can be had in 
rich ivory suéde silk with 
waistcoat of striped silk in 
black and white, navy and 
white, or cherry and white; 
a special feature being the 
collar, which may be worn 
high or open. A very useful 
spring coat is of fine corded 
suiting cut on plain lines 
with narrow belt, two large 
pockets, and a large collar 
finished with silk braid. 
This can be had in navy or 
black and a few colours. 

Corded suiting is in- 
deed very fashionable now. 

A navy blue coat of this 

material, finished at back 

and front with silk braided 

panels, looks very smart and 

effective. Silk braid is in- 

troduced in nearly every 

new model—while some coats are specially arenes for the new 
departure in collars, which are made of cotton material. 


THIS MONTH’S PARIS MODEL. 


Are we going back to the Crinoline? Fashion shows many 
indications of a tendency in this direction, and the charming 
model illustrated on the opposite page, if a trifle too flamboyant 
for some of us, is certainly very dainty and strikes a delightfully 
old-fashioned note. It is typical of the latest mode in Paris, and 
consists of a black velvet corsage with ruffle round the waist; the 
hooped skirt is of lace with loops and bows of black velvet 
ribbon near the hem. The frock is trimmed with rosebuds. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


APRIL. 


We offer each month a prize or prizes up to the value of Six 
Guineas for the best original photographs sent in representing any sub- 
ject of sporting interest. 

Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 

iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and ‘University interest will be 
especially welcome. 

All entries for the April competition must be in by April 30th, 
1920. Results of the April Competition will be announced in the 
June issue. No photographs can be returned except under special 
circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the April Competition 
must reach us not later than May 30th, and they will then be judged 
with the home entries for May. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 


In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 


FEBRUARY COMPETITION. 


Entries for February were again large, but—with some exceptions 
—not particularly good. In the following pages we reproduce seven 
of the best. Our prize is divided among Mr. Ernest Manley, The Nest, 
Earlswood, Birmingham; Mr. T. E. Corin, 781, St. John’s Terrace, 
Penzance; and Dr. A. Abrahams, 50, Rodney Court, Maida Vale, W. 
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WHO SAID OATS? 
PON 
Road, Ealing, W.13. 


A RED ROAN 
Photograph by Miss Margaret Gilbey Fox How, 4, St. Stephen’s 
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AT A RECENT RACE-MEETING THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN OF A HORSE 
GETTING HUNG UP (WHEN THE STARTING GATE ASCENDED) WITH THE 
ROPES IN HIS MOUTH. 


Photograph by Mr. Ernest Manley, The Nest, Earlswood, Birmingham. 


A COMPETITOR CLEARING THE WATER JUMP AT A CORNISH HORSE SHOW. 


Photograph by Mr. T. E. Corin, 781, St. John’s Terrace, Penzance. 
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HJALMAR JOHANSSEN, SWEDEN’S GREAT DIVER AND OLYMPIC CHAMPION. 


Photograph by Dr. A. Abrahams, 50, Rodney Court, Maida Vale, W. 


AWAITING THE EVENING FLIGHT. 


Photograph by Mr. T. Anwyl, Lligwy, Machynelleth, Wales. 
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PART OF A DAY’S BAG IN A SHOOT IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


Photograph by Capt. R. Trotter, 2nd York and Lancaster Regiment, 
Danrah Camp, Mesopotamia. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY TOURNAMENT, IQIQ. 


Photograph by Mr. E. Coutt, Mosley House, Birtley, Durham Co. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF 


A WARNING. 


It is strange that it should have been left to a non-combatant to 
be the first to tell the country the unmuzzled truth about War. We 
do not mean to convey any slight upon the author of Realities of War 
(Philip Gibbs; Heinemann: 15s. net) by the use of the word *‘* non- 
combatant ’’; newspaper correspondents are not only a necessity—a 
fact which Mr. Gibbs explains—but, as this book demonstrates, they 
can sometimes be a boon as well. Still, it is remarkable that those who 
actually did the dirty work should have left it to another to set on 
record how dirty that work really was. The reason is, we suppose, 
not that what Mr. Gibbs says is untrue, but that it is too true. For 
bad as was War as Mr. Gibbs saw it, for those who were constantly 
in its very midst it was a hundred times more intolerable. So that 
they either want to say nothing about it, but to put it out of their minds 
as soon as possible,or else they dare not trust themselves to speak. 
These, who were War’s slaves, know too well its hideous realities. 
But there are others, many others, who never have realised its infamy. 
There are those who roused the wrath of Mr. Gibbs and thousands 
of others during the struggle by regarding it as a huge sort of game, 
which ‘‘ soldiers ’’ really rather liked, and which afforded them excel- 
lent opportunities for luxurious outings when these ‘‘ soldiers’’ came 
home on leave. They never realised or tried to realise the ghastly 
horror of war as their khaki friends knew it, and now that it is over 
they think of it as an inconvenience that raised the cost of living, but 
was otherwise not bad fun. Then there are those who piled up for- 
tunes out of the blood and agony of their brothers. All these should 
be made to read Mr. Gibbs’ book. Never having seen such things 
as it describes, they may start by gloating, but they will not get very 
far before they begin to think. 

And there is another reason why we should be grateful to Mr. 
Gibbs for this book. In years to come, when we are dead, children 
will climb on to their mothers’ knees in the firelight and ask about the 
great War. Realities of War may be of service then. We do not 
suggest that children’s minds should be shocked with its harrowing 
tales; but parents, having read it, may be able to hand down a warn- 
ing of War’s horror, so that the world may not lightly drift into mad- 
ness again. For with the passing of years these horrors are apt to 
heal like old wounds and be forgotten, and only the glamour and the 
family pride to remain. God knows there was little enough ‘‘glamour’’ 
about the last war, and there will be none at all about the next. 

Two criticisms it is necessary to make. Mr. Gibbs has sprinkled 
his narrative with a liberal supply of oaths. We know, of course, that 
these were always employed ‘‘ out there.’’ But that is precisely why 
we disagree with their inclusion here. To those who were fighting 
and who constantly used them these words will have no meaning; they 
were the commonplaces of war-time speech; while those who’ never 
realised their frequency will receive a startling impression, and give 
them an emphasis out of all proportion to their actual significance. 
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Secondly, there is the question of the Staff. Mr. Gibbs is very 
bitter here, and we know there is cause for bitterness. Much of what 
he says is painfully true. But it must always be remembered in 
defence of generals that it wasn’t their fault that they were generals, 
and were in consequence housed comfortably and cleanly, out of reach 
of the stench of the battlefields. And no man is quite such a fool as 
to foul his own nest unnecessarily. It is quite natural, however, that 
the man in the mud should rave at the man in the mansion, especially 
when he is kept in ignorance of what the latter gentleman is driving at. 


BIRD LIFE. 


The work of the late Alfred Wellesley Rees needs no introduction 
to lovers of nature; Ianto the Fisherman performed that function very 
charmingly years ago. The new volume of his sketches (The Heron 
of Castle Creek: Murray, 7s. 6d. net), published posthumously, with 
a memoir of the author by J. K. Hudson, has much of the old beauty. 
Mr. Rees’ word-pictures are delightful; he is a master of the polished 
sentence. But he is more than this. He is an exceedingly acute 
observer of nature. 

The study which gives the book its title has a feudal setting which 
gives it colour and background; but this is not necessary for work 
which compels attention by its sheer merit. To our mind the best 
things in the book are the two first sketches, on the Wood Wren and 
Willow Wren. But the whole thing is good, and full of information 
on the wild life of Wales. Rees was responsive to the vary- 
ing moods of nature. He had the Celt’s imagination and the Celt’s 
impressionability. He saw in the courting of birds something higher 
than mere animal affection. | He understood birds almost uncannily 
and seems to have been able to get inside them as it were, and interpret 
their feelings. Listen to what he has to say about the skylark : ‘* While 
the lark soars, circling, into the sky, his carol is a loud, bubbling trill, 
instinct with vigorous health, free movement, and utter delight—an 
evident challenge to sorrow and pain. The phrasing lengthens when 
he attains the zenith of his flight, and as the bird descends his song 
changes and becomes plaintive, pleading, questioning, till, as he drops 
with shut wings to the earth, it ends with two or three notes the most 
passionate and beautiful of all. It were vain to attempt an interpre- 
tation of the skylark’s carol, for it cannot be compared with the out- 
come of any emotion felt in the human heart. But it is, nevertheless, 
akin to something that strives within us for utterance.’’ 


A NEW NOVELIST. 


The vogue of the Public-School Novel has not yet passed away. 
As to its value, we are open-minded. It is undoubtedly an excellent 
thing that the outside world should know what the public-school system 
is honestly like, and by so learning should determine to purge it of what 
is bad and preserve for it what is good. But there is a danger of 
realism degenerating into mere sensationalism; and also of youthful 
writers using this medium to express purely personal antipathy to their 
own particular school. Into neither of these errors does Mr. Nichols 
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fall in his Prelude (Chatto and Windus: 7s. 6d. net). Yet as a novel 
Prelude is a failure. Mr. Nichols finds: the public-school system as a 
whole admirable; it certainly turned his hero, who was in danger of 
becoming a bit of a prig, into a man of sterner stuff. Indeed, the whole 
characterisation of Paul Trevelyan is excellent. But apart from this 
the story has too little interest. The other people in it never seem to 
be alive. We happen to have been ourselves to the school which Mr. 
Nichols thinly veils under the name of Martinsell, so we were tolerably 
interested in the setting; but for many of those who do not know the 
school we can imagine it being frankly boring. 

All of which is a pity; for, as we have indicated, Mr. Nichols 
deserves praise for his Paul Trevelyan and for his generally sensible 
attitude towards the Public Schools. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLES AND THEIR Eccs. By T. A. Coward, 
F.Z.S. Warne. 

A PracticaL HANDBOOK OF BritisH Birps. Edited by H. F. Witherby,. 
M.B.E., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. Part 6. Witherby; 4s. net per part. 

Pretupe. A Novel of Public School Life. | By Beverley Nichols, 
Chatto & Windus. 7s. net. 

Horse MANAGEMENT IN THE FIEL, AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lieut.- 
Col. E. D. Miller, D.S.O. Gale & Polden. 1s. 6d. net. 

[Mention in this list does not necessarily preclude a book from review 
at some future date.] 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


LXXXVIIL-MR. ANDREW BARCLAY WALKER. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


LREADY in this series I have dealt with three of the brothers 

Walker, the late Sir Peter, the now Lord Wavertree, and Mr. 
John Reid Walker. From what follows it will be seen how thoroughly 
Mr. Andrew Barclay Walker has qualified for inclusion. It is not a 
little extraordinary that four brothers should have indisputable claims 
to the distinction, but facts speak for themselves. If anyone deserves 
the description of ‘‘ all round ”’ it is surely the subject of this sketch. 
For a quarter of a century his dark blue jacket, red collar and cuffs, 
pink cap, has been successfully carried under Jockey Club and National 
Hunt Rules alike, and as regards sport with the horse, for five years 
he was Master of the Rockingham Harriers. But it is perhaps as a 
shot and fisherman that his career has been most remarkable, for 
‘besides the birds and beasts that fall to the gun and rifle of the 
ordinary shooting man, Mr. Barclay Walker has in his time on two 
* occasions, that is to say in the course of two expeditions, made a huge 
bag of Polar bears amongst other unusual animals, and in the matter 
of fishing—if the exploit can be classed under that head—he is believed 
to be the only amateur who has ever harpooned a narwhal. As a 
yachtsman one of his boats, the ‘‘ Ailsa,’’ has carried off most of the 
principal Cups. Few men indeed can ever have approached such a 
comprehensive variety of achievements. 

It is difficult to know where to begin. Perhaps to start with we 
may consider Mr. Barclay Walker as an owner of horses. In 1896 
the colours were first carried, at Tuam in Ireland, by a horse called 
Eric, a son of Atheling and a mare by Minstrel, in the Town Plate 
Handicap Steeplechase. Eric missed, but the next race on the card 
Mr. Barclay Walker secured by the aid of Clanricarde, a son of Castle- 
reagh; and Eric was reproduced half an hour afterwards for the Sub- 
scribers’ Plate, a National Hunt flat race. He bolted, as recorded in 
the Calendar. Apparently he thought one race in an afternoon quite 
enough. Another son of Atheling, Oldtown, did better shortly after- 
wards, winning four consecutive races in Ireland, and it was thought 
worth while bringing him to England and starting him for no less 
important an event than the Grand Sefton at Liverpool, where, how- 
ever, he fell. Rory O’More won that year. 

It would be tedious to follow the performances of indifferent 
animals who ran during the next few years. There seemed some 
reason to hope that a horse called Honeymoon II, bought from Mr. 
W. T. Brabazon, would make his mark; he ran third for the Irish 
Grand National at the Ward Union Meeting, and won his next two 
races, beating fifteen runners for the Princess of Wales’s Plate. This 
was in 1902, and running on the same afternoon was Napper Tandy, 
ridden by Mr. Persse, the present Stockbridge trainer, a detail that 
seems worthy of note, for Napper Tandy, after running second for the 
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Grand National amongst other things, did admirable service during 
the war, and then won a couple of regimental races in the year 1919, 
in some distant part of the world—I forget precisely where. I regret 
I have not kept particulars contained in a letter which some unknown 
friend wrote me, aware that I should be interested in the matter; for 
it appears that Napper Tandy must have been twenty-two years old, 
an age at which it may be doubted whether any other horse has ever 
passed the judge first. Honeymoon, however, proved a disappoint- 
ment. He was beaten in his last four races in 1902, eight times in 
1903, ten times in 1904, for his first three races in 1905, which totals 
twenty-five failures before he secured the Stewards’ Plate at the 
Pembroke Hunt by a neck; value of the race, £33. I hardly like to 
pass over Apollino, who won in Ireland before he came to England, 
where he distinguished himself by carrying off the Champion Steeple- 
chase at Liverpool. At the Tarporley Hunt Meeting there was what 
may be described as a regular family race. The then Mr. Hall 
Walker’s Miss Toto, 10 st. 7 lb., won from Mr. Barclay Walker’s 
Apollino, 12 st. 3 lb., Sir Peter Walker’s Flutterer, 12 st. 7 lb., being 
third. 


One of the best jumpers Mr. Barclay Walker ever owned was Mr. 
Quilp. He has been much indebted to his friend, Colonel F. Lort- . 
Phillips, for assistance in procuring, and for a long while for training, 
his horses. Some time since I had the pleasure of writing a book for 
Mr. Frank Bibby about the bearers of his green, yellow sleeves, belt 
and cap. The volume was for private circulation, consequently only a 
small minority of readers will have seen it, and I may _ perhaps 
be permitted to quote some details with regard to Mr. Quilp. Colonel 
Lort-Phillips describes how, whilst on a visit to Mr. Barclay Walker 
in Ireland, he bought Kirkland, the subsequent Liverpool winner; and 
he goes on to say: ‘‘ In the meantime I had seen a little horse win a 
race at Newcastle, and this one struck me as I think no other animal 
I had seen in Ireland had ever done. He was as fat as a bullock, and 
blew terribly after winning his little race. But I felt I could not leave 
him. I did not close the bargain for some days, as I thought the 
price, £450, excessive for so small a horse. I afterwards refused two 
offers of £3,000 for him, as Barclay Walker would not sell. The 
above mentioned little horse was Mr. Quilp. I may add he ought 
certainly to have won the Great Metropolitan at Epsom, but the 
jockey entirely misunderstood the instructions I gave him.’’ 


This was in 1900, the following season Mr. Quilp won a couple 
of races, but it was in 1902 that he became famous as the disqualified 
winner of the great Auteuil Hurdle Race. The horse’s chance was 
esteemed so good that his admirers were equally gratified and amazed 
to find that 20 to 1 could be had about him. He was ridden by Mr. 
Sidney, the admirable horseman who did excellent service on many 
occasions for Mr. Barclay Walker before he met with his lamented 
death in pursuit of the sport to which he was devoted. Mr. Quilp 
won his race, and, as it is strenuously maintained, won it with perfect 
fairness. The jockey of a filly named Bébé maintained, however, that 
he had been bumped two hurdles from home, and Mr. Quilp was dis- 
qualified. It is no good raking up old grievances, and no more need 
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be said on an unpleasant subject. Another horse Colonel Lort-Phillips 
had bought for Mr. Barclay Walker was Friar John, a son of Ascetic 
and Miss Anne, who in the hands of Mr. Sidney secured the National 
Hunt Steeplechase, held that year, 1901, at the Melton Hunt Meeting. 
There were seventeen runners, a respectable field, though since then 
more than twice as many have gone to the post, and the race came 


MR. BARCLAY WALKER WITH THE HOUNDS. 


out precisely in accordance with expectation, Friar John, favourite at 
5 to 1, winning from Castleknock, second favourite at 6 to 1, ridden 
by Mr. Persse. It is a curious fact that few winners of the National 
Hunt Steeplechase do much afterwards, though of course there have 
been a few exceptions. Friar John was not one of them. 

For many years Mr. Barclay Walker chiefly devoted himself to 
‘cross country sport, and of the many horses who ran for him with 
varying success I must not omit mention of Round Dance, a son of 
Perigord and Bailaraina, and Veglo by Spook. Both these won a 
number of races, Veglo being a great stayer. He took three miles 
steeplechases as a four-year-old, and as a five won five times in eight 
essays, one of his failures being in an attempt to give 19 lb. to the 
curiously named, but really good ’chaser, Sprinkle Me. Many readers 
will recall a race at Hurst Park which was supposed to be a certainty 
for Sir Charles Assheton-Smith’s expensive purchase, Holy War, who 
cost, if I remember correctly, 4,000 guineas. Veglo gave Holy War 
a stone and a beating for this Open Steeplechase, the very useful 
Moonstruck third. It is rather curious that Round Dance should also 
have beaten the much belauded Holy War. This was at Kempton 
Park, and the surprise was not so great, only the slightest shade of 
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odds, 21 to 20, being laid on Sir Charles’s horse, 11 to 10 against 
Round Dance. Holy War was trying to give 4 lb., and was beaten 
three-parts of a length. I am omitting details concerning Malise, 
Judina, Lochryan, Glenrex, Berneray and Killigray, the last named 
one of the smartest young hurdlers of the present season. 

The first flat race horse that did duty for Mr. Barclay Walker 
was a filly called La Vie, a daughter of Laveno and Iren. She was 
trained by Robson at Wantage, and after an introduction to the race- 
course at Gatwick, carried off a Maiden Plate at Haydock Park, third 
to her being Beppo who has made a name for himself not only on the 
Turf but at the stud. La Vie was certainly something more than 
useful. In the Robin Hood Plate at Nottingham she failed by only 
a neck to give 7 lb. to Snow Glory, who was to run third for the Oaks 
next season, and she easily won the Sutton Nursery at Gatwick, 
giving weight to everything else in the handicap. This was an excellent 
beginning of flat racing, but the filly did not run after her first season. 


The phrase ‘‘ ought to have won’’ is frequently derided, and 
with good cause. Far more often than not it is a baseless excuse for 
failure; but I think there can be no sort of doubt that Llangwm ought 
to have won the Derby of 1908. The fact was indeed afterwards 
demonstrated directly and collaterally. This son of Missel Thrush and 
Llangarren Lass was bred by Colonel Lort-Phillips and leased to Mr. 
Barclay Walker, who sent him to Frank Hartigan, and needless to say 
he could by no possibility have been in better hands. He came out 
early, on April 26th, for the Cobham Two-Year-Old Plate at Sandown. 
Lord Carnarvon’s St. Cyril was favourite on the strength of having 
run third to the speedy Little Flutter at Newbury, but Llangwm led off 
with a success and created so favourable an impression that for the 
Badminton Plate at Chester odds of 7 to 2 were laid on him. He won 
this, also the Salisbury Stakes, 11 to 4 on him, and at Kempton he 
took the £800 Redfern Plate, 2 to 1 on, one of those behind him being 
Lord Derby’s Cocksure II, whose long run of victories rivalled that of 
Llangwm. This was an excellent start, but at Newbury the colt 
received a check, being beaten by Mr. S. B. Joel’s Persuasion, a son 
of Persimmon and Mediation. I had been at Sandringham the previous 
season when Mediation was still there, and had seen her foal. I think 
it was the stud groom, but at any rate one of the little party with me 
remarked that Persuasion, as he was afterwards named, was the best- 
looking young one he had ever seen. Llangwm was for the first time 
unplaced in his seventh race at Kempton Park, but he wound up the 
season by taking the Chesterfield Nursery at Derby, carrying 8 st. 4 lb., 
by a neck from Major Eustace Loder’s French Partridge and twenty 
others. 

As a three-year-old Llangwm came out at Epsom, not much 
fancied. I imagine that he was not ready, and he was opposed by 
Mr. A. E. Bowen’s Master Hopson, who used to come down the hill 
at Epsom at such a tremendous pace. Then, however, Llangwm 
found his form, and of his subsequent nine races during the season 
was only once beaten, that being in the Derby. At Hurst Park in a 
field of eighteen he easily won the Victoria Cup from Billy the Verger, 
and not long afterwards was taken to Salisbury racecourse to be tried 
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for the Derby, when, ridden by Heckford, he did everything that was 
asked of him in the most effective fashion. It will be remembered 
that in 1908 the three-year-olds were for the most part below the aver- 
age. Maher had never been on Llangwm, a colt who wanted knowing, 
and I believe he freely admitted that it was entirely his lack of acquaint- 
ance with his mount that lost him the race. Those who were present 
at Epsom are not likely to forget the amazement which was created 


THE WHALER ‘‘ ESQUIMAUX.”’’ 


when Signorinetta, against whom odds of 100 to 1 had been vainly 
offered, came out at the distance and disposed of Primer by two lengths, 
Llangwm a neck behind. Mr. Barclay Walker took the blow like the 
good sportsman he is, but anything more bitter can hardly be imagined. 
If Heckford had ridden instead of Maher those who know most about 
Llangwm maintain that the colt could not have lost. 

At Ascot Llangwm won the Trial Stakes by a neck from the 
favourite, Dean Swift, and on the last day the All-Aged Stakes by a 
length from Nero, on whom slight odds were laid. At Kempton he 
won the City of London Foal Plate 5 to 1 on, at Manchester the Prince 
Edward Handicap, carrying 8st. 5 lb., from Elm Twig, 6 st. 6 lb., 
Succour, Dinneford—the Hunt Cup winner—All Black, Mercutio, 
Santeve—winner of two Liverpool Cups—behind. At Newbury he 
won the Kingsclere Stakes, at Newmarket the Champion, having, how- 
ever, only Ardentrive to beat, and at Sandown the Three-Year-Old 
Stakes. This race showed with unmistakable clearness what ought to 
have happened in the Derby. As just noted at Epsom, Primer had 
beaten him a neck; here the neck was the other way and Llangwm 
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was giving Primer 21 lb! Asa four-year-old Llangwm won a Biennial 
at Ascot, and did not appear again until the Dullingham Plate, which 
was taken by Royal Realm, to whom, however, Llangwm was trying 
to give 22 lb. After talking of such a horse as this one scarcely cares 
to revert to his inferiors. Frank Hartigan merits a word of sympathy. 
He had practically trained a Derby winner and then did not get the 
race. 

Mr. Barclay Walker has had experience of shooting in an extra- 
ordinary number of counties in Great Britain and Ireland. It has been 
noted that for five years he was Master of the Rockingham Harriers. 
Here he had sport over some 30,000 acres, and annually bred from 
8,000 to g,ooo pheasants, at the same time occupying in Scotland 
Smerby, near Campbelltown. Afterwards he was the tenant of Brad- 
field in Devonshire, of Claremont in Norfolk, and of Dalnaspidal, now 
I think in the possession of Mr. C. Bower Ismay, who some years ago 
called a horse after the place. Meanwhile he made various expeditions 
to Norway after ryper and salmon, and he has also at various times 
had remarkably good sport there with elk; as also in Albania with pig 
and woodcock. In 1899 Mr. Barclay Walker determined to make an 
expedition to the Arctic regions, having previously visited Spitzbergen, 
where he and his party got fifty bears. To start with he purchased a 
whaler, which was strengthened and fitted out at Dundee. He sailed 
in February, 1900, with a crew of fifty-eight, provisioned for eighteen 
months, his first destination being St. John’s, Newfoundland, his friend 
and secretary Mr. Hammond and Dr. Mackenzie making up the little 
party. They left Newfoundland in April, steaming up the east coast 
of Greenland, carrying a mail to the explorer Peary, which was given 
to Esquimaux to be delivered, and duly reached him. Thence they 
proceeded to Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay, where one object of the 
expedition was accomplished, for they took two large whales which 
yielded a ton and a half of bone. Some thirty bears were shot and a 
large number of walrus. Three young walruses were captured and 
tamed, and these curious pets learnt to follow their masters on the ice. 
They were allowed to bathe, canvas jackets being made for them with 
ropes attached, and they were let down to the water for an occasional 
swim. 

Fresh meat was often hard to get, though at times they had good 
sport with white hares, and shot numbers of guillemots, which I gather 
were edible for very hungry people, but too fishy to make an agreeable 
dish. Eider ducks’ eggs came as a welcome change. Voyaging to 
Hudson’s Bay in the hope of capturing some autumn whale proved 
disappointing. Mr. Barclay Walker had taken a quantity of knives, 
tobacco, and other things likely to appeal to the natives to barter for 
skins. At one time when much in want of fresh food it was discovered 
that salmon were numerous. A huge net was constructed, some forty 
feet long, put across the stream, and no fewer than fifteen hundred fish 
were taken, the largest about 14 lb. The most northerly point reached 
was Latitude 86, some four hundred miles short of the extreme point 
attained by Nansen. A gale blew them out of Davis Strait and they 
crossed the Atlantic, arriving at Dundee at the end of October, where 
they heard for the first time of the African War and other events which 
had been for so long occupying the attention of the civilised world. 
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A “BLUE” BLUE 


Mr. Alfred Swann, President of the victorious Cambridge Boat in the great 
race on Saturday, March 27th, served during the war in the R.N.V.R. with 
the C.M.B.’s and in other capacities. 

Before the War (1913) he got his ‘‘ blue’’ for Athletics at Cambridge, 
representing his University against Oxford in the Mile. He was also a 
distinguished athlete while at school at Rugby; won the University Pairs in 
1912 with his brother ; gained further laurels at Bedford and Henley Regattas 
in 1913 and 1914; and was spare man for his ’Varsity Boat in the latter year. 

In 1917 he was awarded the D.S.C. for Special Service. His success in 
Navy Blue has been in no way detrimental to his Light Blue prowess. 


: 


A Friendly Game. 


‘““NIMROD JUNIOR.” 


ELL, I'll give you twenty-five in a hundred and play 
you for half-a-crown and the game. Come on.” 

The speaker was a gentleman of rather Hebraic cast of coun- 
tenance and somewhat flash appearance. He was of medium 
height, and tended to corpulence; wore a suit of pronounced 
check ; and displayed a large diamond in his tie-pin and several 
more in the rings on his short, fat fingers. The individual chal- 
lenged was a cheerful, red-faced man of between fifty and sixty 
years of age, who was always ready for a gamble, be it in con- 
nection with the turf, the bones, the De la Rues, or the board of 
green cloth. That he won as often as he lost was due to his 
prodigious good luck; for his skill was indifferent and his judg- 
ment was worse. But he was a cheery soul, always in the best 
of temper, whether he won or lost, and a general favourite with 
everyone in the Pontford Eighty Club. 

Pontford boasted its exclusive and deadly-dull County Club, 
but the Eighty was run for the benefit of the leading tradespeople, 
managing clerks, and other middle-class people in the town; and 
there were several members whose daily or frequent business 
brought them to Pontford from other towns in the district. 

Mr. Mortimer was one of the latter, though no one seemed 
to know what it was he came to Pontford once or twice a week 
for. He had on one occasion been introduced as a visitor by one 
of the members from a neighbouring town, and he had expressed 
himself as being so highly delighted with his surroundings that 
he hoped he might be allowed to become a member. His amusing 
stories and general good humour had created a favourable impres- 
sion among those members who had met him, though his appear- 
ance was somewhat against him. Still, a good horse can’t be a 
bad colour, and they run in all shapes. So his lack of taste was 
forgiven, and he was in due time elected a member of the Club. 
Here he showed a varied skill in the games he took part in; some- 
times getting beaten by a good man or a bad one when everything 
seemed in his favour, and occasionally winning a game when the 
odds were certainly against him. He was generous in “‘ stand- 
ing’’ drinks or cigars, and was hail-fellow-well-met with everyone 
who would allow it. Mr. Dyson, to whom the offer of twenty-five 
in a hundred had been made, was always ready to make an after- 
noon or a night of it, and having on this occasion strolled into the 
Club and found Mr. Mortimer, much refreshed by a lunch of cold 
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beef and pickles and a bottle of Bass, had joined him in a cigar 
and a liqueur brandy. Then they ‘‘did it again,’’ and as Mr. 
Mortimer was in no hurry to catch a train, he proposed that he 
and Mr. Dyson should ‘‘ knock the balls about a bit.’’ Previous 
to this he had slipped into the billiard room and put the clock back 
half an hour. 

Mr. Mortimer won the first game. But he said he was sorry 
he could not give Mr. Dyson his revenge as he had to go and send 
a wire: he wanted to back Pancake for the 2.30 race. Mr. Dyson 
glanced casually at the clock and noticed that the hands stood at 
fifteen minutes past the hour. 

‘Oh! don’t bother about that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t break up 
the game. I’ll lay you starting price. What’s the name of the 
horse ?”” 

** Pancake,’’ said Mr. Mortimer. ‘‘I was going to have a 
fiver on him. But I won’t bother you to lay me the odds. I'll 
go and send the wire. Thanks for the game.’’ And he put his 
cue back in the rack. 

But Mr. Dyson had been so narrowly beaten, after what 
appeared to be rather a stroke of luck for his opponent, that he 
wanted his revenge. 

‘‘No you don’t, old thing,’’ he said. ‘‘ You don’t get off 
like that. Pick up vour cue again and break, while I order two 
whiskies and sodas.”’ 

Then he wrote on the back of an envelope, ‘‘ Mortimer Pan- 
cake s.p. to £5.”’ 

Mr. Mortimer did as he was bid, and the game proceeded. 
But after a while he again expressed a wish to go, this time to put 
‘‘a tenner’’ on Lovely Laura. Mr. Dyson was then leading by 
20 and only wanted 12 to win; but he could not agree that Mr. 
Mortimer should call it his (Dyson’s) game. So again he sug- 
gested he should lay the odds at starting price, and down went 
Lovely Laura’s name on the back of the envelope. But as he won 
the game by a narrow margin, he insisted on playing the rubber. 
The bell was once more rung for the waiter, and he carefully gave 
a miss in baulk. This was a neck-and-neck game, but just when 
an exciting finish seemed imminent Mr. Mortimer once more put 
down his cue. 

“* My dear old boy,”’ he said, ‘‘ I really am most awfully sorry, 
but | must go. I must catch the four train, and I want to send 
a wire as I pass the post office.”’ 

““There’s another at 4.15,’’ said Mr. Dyson cheerily, as he 
fluked a cannon all round the table. ‘‘ What do you want to back 
this time ?” 

“It is really awfully good of you, old boy,’’ was the reply, 
‘*but I don’t see why I should bother you. I think I’ll go.’ 

‘No you don’t,’ said Mr. Dyson. ‘‘ What’s the gee this 
time? Now get on with it; that’s your ball.” 
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“Well, I did think of having a mild ‘ fiver’ on Plover’s Egg,”’ 
replied Mr. Mortimer, as he potted the red three times in succes- 
sion, scored from a difficult cannon, and left the balls safe for his 
opponent, who had in the meantime added the name of Plover’s 
Egg to his list. 

Now an observant onlooker might have noticed, even if Mr. 
Dyson did not, that Mr. Mortimer had a habit of walking over to 
the window and staring out of it whenever he wanted to chalk 
his cue. Had the onlooker likewise been looking out, he might 
also have noticed that from time to time a man came round the 
corner into the side street and stood by the lamp post opposite 
the Club windows, and when he saw Mr. Mortimer standing there 
he opened his coat and displaved a piece of white paper on which 
a name was written in large letters. The first time the name was 
Pancake, the second time Lovely Laura, and the third Plover’s 
Egg. When Mr. Mortimer blew his nose on a green and vellow 
silk handkerchief the man buttoned up his coat and walked away. 

Mr. Mortimer won the third game and the rubber; and as he 
and Mr. Dyson walked downstairs to have “just one’’ before 
the former went off to catch his train, he remembered he had left 
his cigar case in the billiard room and went back for it. He found 
it on the seat—and incidentally put the clock on half an hour. 

That evening Mr. Dyson found in his evening paper that 
Pancake had started, and won, at 20 to 1, Lovely Laura at evens, 
and Plover’s Egg at 9 to 2, and proceeded to do a little elementary 
arithmetic. 
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By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


RACING IN APRIL. 


ROM the racing point of view April is by no means the least 

important of the months during which sport is carried on under 
Jockey Club Rules. Of late years there have been meetings at Kemp- 
ton, Birmingham, and Newcastle, on Easter Monday, then at Warwick 
and Newbury, after which comes the Craven, the first of the eight 
annual fixtures at Newmarket. Derby is fairly attractive, Epsom with 
the City and Suburban—and perhaps the Great Metropolitan should be 
included—still more so, and the week ends at Sandown, clashing with 
Stockton in the North, there being frequently a notable finish of the 
month at Newmarket with the Classics, the Two Thousand and One 
Thousand Guineas, events of the first importance, though as it hap- 
pened last year the First Spring Meeting took place in May. 


A GLANCE BACKWARDS. 


It is often interesting and instructive to look back for a year in 
order to recall what happened, which may or may not give a clue to 
what is likely to happen in the future. A glance at the Windsor 
Meeting early last April tends to the credit of Mr. Cottrill, the trainer, 
now resident at Lambourn. On the 5th of the month Ivanhoe, ridden 
by Mr. Aubrey Hastings, won the Forces Handicap by three lengths, 
and the horse won the Cesarewitch on the 15th October, having inter- 
mediately taken the Thatcham Long Distance Handicap at Newbury 
on the 12th April, the Two Miles Handicap at Manchester on the 12th 
June, the Fountain Handicap at Hurst Park on the 22nd August, 
besides seconds at Lingfield in July and at Gatwick in September. Thus 
to keep a horse fresh and well and able to win races throughout the 
season is an exemplification of the trainer’s art. 

Newbury is always attractive, one of the chief events of the April 
meeting being the Greenham Stakes, which in 1909 first suggested that 
King Edward’s Minoru might possibly win the Derby, though the proba- 
bility of such an achievement did not at the time look very promising, 
with Bayardo and two or three others to be considered. Lord Rose- 
bery’s Rizzio, notable as the son of two Derby winners, an extra- 
ordinary instance of breeding for the reason that so few fillies have 
won the Derby, was made favourite at 7 to 4 on, but was prevented 
from winning, as one assumes, by the unsoundness which has kept | 
him from the course ever since. There were hopes, which proved vain, 
that he might have been able to run last Autumn. It was only by a 
head that Rivershore, who had been second for the Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap, lost the Newbury Spring Cup to Lord Derby’s Callander, and the 
Spring Maiden Stakes brought out Lord Penrhyn’s Perion, second here 
and either first or second for nine of his ten subsequent races. 
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SOME WINNERS OF LAST SEASON. 


The Newmarket Craven introduced Gleneskaki—a good colt might 
well have been provided with a better name—one of the early two-year- 
olds who held a prominent place to the end of the season. He secured 
the Ashley Plate from 21 opponents, of very few of whom anything 
more was heard, and Lacrosse gained a third victory, following on the 
Brocklesby Stakes at Lincoln and the Sudbury Plate at Derby, in the 


Rouch. 
SIR ERNEST PAGET’S PARAGON, BY RADIUM—QUINTESSENCE. 


Fitzwilliam Stakes. Lacrosse was one more of the rather exceptional 
two-year-olds who, conspicuous in the Spring, was still very much to 
the fore late in the Autumn, when he won a race over the Rowley Mile, 
proof of ability to stay, at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting. 

Other two-year-old winners who on the contrary raised hopes 
which they came short of fulfilling were Saffan, of whom, however, her 
owner, Sir Edward Hulton, never held a very high opinion, and Bill; 
but Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen’s Orpheus, who made his first appearance 
in the Maiden Two-Year-Old Plate, was to gain a distinguished name 
for himself. It now seems somewhat strange that Polygnotus should 
have been an 11 to 8 favourite for the Craven Stakes with Buchan at 
5 to 2. But Polygnotus had won the Greenham Stakes and thus earned 
a reputation which he did not deserve. Whether his failures were due 
to inability or indisposition to try remains doubtful. Buchan, who 
seems to me to have just fallen short of being a good colt, was also 
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an unlucky one. 1 think he ought to have won the Derby, and he was 
so badly ridden in the St. Leger that there is no saying what might 
have happened with superior handling. The form in the City and 
Suburban was altogether contradictory of that in the Kempton Park 
Jubilee—held at Hurst Park, Kempton having been occupied by Govern- 
ment—and affords an instance showing how racegoers who found their 
opinions on Turf Guides may be led astray. At Epsom Royal Bucks 
gave Arion 16lb. and beat Lord Jersey’s colt with ease. At Hurst 
Park Royal Bucks had to give only 2 lb. more, and here Arion won 
by four lengths, his Epsom conqueror no nearer than eighth. 


A GLANCE FORWARD. 


Enthusiasts never weary of discussing the performances of good 
horses. There is, however, not much that dwells in the memory in 
connection with the April racing of the last season, and it may be more 
to the purpose to turn to the sport now impending. It is at the same 
time impossible to form any opinion so long before the period of decision 
as to what horses are likely to run for the different races. One thing 
to be observed is that the open season has enabled trainers to get their 
charges well forward. Animals from some training quarters are almost 
always backward at the beginning of the season, a result of the fact 
that the Downs on which they are trained have been unfit for fast work 
during the Winter and early Spring . One can only glance at the 
entries and take note of the horses that might be sent to the post all 
being well with them. One animal whose name constantly recurs is 
Sir Abe Bailey’s Southern, the son of Sunstar and Pretty Dark. | 
know that Sir Abe entertained a high opinion of this colt, and was 
persuaded that as a three-year-old he would beat animals behind whom 
he had finished in his first season. Southern is in the Easter Plate at 
Kempton Park on the 5th of the month, and could be opposed amongst 
others by Lord Derby’s Great Seal, a colt who came out as early as 
April, finishing nowhere behind Gleneskaki aforesaid, but who developed 
as the season advanced and wound up with two successes, having 
carried 8 st. 9 lb. successfully in the Ditch Mile Nursery at the Second 
October and won also the Witherslack Nursery at Liverpool. Others 
in this race for three-year-olds are Wimasu, who was thought some- 
what unfortunate to have been beaten a neck by Galroy in the High- 
clere Nursery at Newbury, Lacrosse, Ponteland and Glenaskaki. 


Southern is again in the Greenham Stakes on the oth, as are 
Charlebelle, Marcia Blanche, 8th Division, Silvern, Wimasu, Maxwell, 
Poltava, He Goes, Charles Surface, Morganatic Marriage, and Tetra- 
tema. Whether the victorious grey will be out before the Two Thou- 
sand I am not aware. I suppose it depends upon his condition. 
Winning the Greenham Stakes did not prevent Minoru from taking the 
Two Thousand and the Derby, and from having done well enough to 
persuade Richard Marsh that he had a great chance of adding the 
Leger. This way of putting it does not really meet the case, for as I 
well remember Marsh was exceedingly hopeful, not to say sanguine, 
that the Royal colours would be carried victoriously at Doncaster, not- 
withstanding the presence in the race of Bayardo. Of the others men- 
tioned it would not at all surprise me to find Morganatic Marriage 
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holding his own in the best company. This half brother to the exiled 
Panther was only out twice last year, early in the season at the New- 
market Second Spring, and then not until the Middle Park Plate in 
mid-October, when, starting second favourite to Tetratema—a descrip- 
tion, however, which may seem misleading, for odds of 4 to 1 were 
laid on the son of The Tetrarch—he finished last, behind Southern, 


Rouch. 
BRUCE LODGE (3-YEAR-OLD) BY TRACERY—MARGARET BEAUFORT. 


Light Hearted, and Swynburn. Moreover Southern and Light Hearted 
were giving him 7 1b. I do not think this was the true measure of 
Morganatic Marriage’s capacity. 

The Column Produce Stakes at the Craven Meeting will not take 
much winning. Last year Keysoe and Cygnus were equal favourites 
for this race, the subsequent Leger winner giving a very poor exhi- 
bition. This month Great Seal, Sir William Cooke’s Deslioni colt, and 
Captain R. Brassey’s Bruce Lodge, a nice colt of whom a photograph is 
given, look best of the lot, but the Craven Stakes may well produce an 
interesting struggle, for here is Southern once more, as also Great Seal 
and Morganatic Marriage; but the race might bring out Prince Gala- 
had, who at the time of writing seems to be practically equal favourite 
with Tetratema for the Derby; as to which it may be observed that the 
present market such as there is on the Blue Ribbon has no real sig- 
nificance. Lord Derby’s two colts, March Along and Archaic, are also 
in the Craven, together with Sir Edward Hulton’s pair, Silvern and 
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Wimasu, Ponteland, Paragon, and He Goes amongst others. This 
year the Two Thousand and One Thousand Guineas are run in April, 
on the 28th and 30th of the month, so that the earliest classics are now 
at hand. Looking down the list I note Southern, Orpheus, March 
Along and Archaic, Silvern, Wimasu, Lacrosse, Tetratema, Maxwell, 
Prince Galahad, and He Goes, whilst in the One Thousand are Marcia 
Blanche, Bright Folly, and on the whole what appear to be an indif- 
ferent lot. 


LIBERALLY ENGAGED TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


The volume of ‘‘ Races to Come ”’ affords evidence of from what 
two-year-olds most is expected. Not seldom it happens that nothing 
is ever seen of those for whom most engagements have been made, or 
possibly they have missed these engagements, having been tried and 
found wanting, and humbler occupations found for them. Sir 
Edward Hulton has at any rate afforded several of his young ones 
abundant opportunities. The chestnut colt Corybant, a son of Storn- 
away and Cyrene; his brown colt Joust, by Stornaway—Jongleuse ; 
the bay filly Roseal, a daughter of Fairy King and Rose of Ayrshire, 
and the bay filly Wayzgoose by Stornaway—Waiontha, are all well in 
over a score of races, Wayzgoose in particular having been liberally 
dealt with. Lord Londonderry has evidently a great opinion of his 
brown filly Crimson, by Corcyra—Chalcedonica. Two young ones who 
appear in the Brocklesby entry, and in many others throughout the 
season, are Captain C. B. Hanbury’s bal colt Highlander, by Volta— 
Scala, and the Duke of Portland’s brown filly Needle-eye, by Poly- 
melus—Nilghai. The Duke of Westminster nominates a chestnut 
colt Standfast, a son of Stedfast and the speedy little mare Eager Eyes, 
and it is gratifying to notice that Sir John Thursby, who has had few 
runners of late, will have more during the coming season if they fulfil 
promise. One of his provided with abundant choice is a brown 
daughter of Swynford and Lesbia. 


HIGH PRICES. 


One thing which will be followed with care is the fate of those 
animals in training who were sold last December in many cases for 
what appeared to be altogether excessive amounts, though possibly, of 
course, this idea may be wrong; the purchasers may have obtained 
good bargains. For Gilded Spurs, a son of Tredennis and The Test, 
2,200 guineas were paid, the colt having been out eleven times and 
remained a maiden, though it must be admitted that in a number of 
his races he was at least placed. Still, Fancy Man, who was not in the 
first rank, gave Gilded Spurs 20 ib. and a two lengths beating. Church 
History, the son of Cicero and Simony, won four races averaging, 
however, about £200 each, a record which seems to suggest that 2,000 
guineas was a good deal of money to give for him. Dutch Flight 
again, the then two-year-old son of White Eagle and Dutch Lady, 
strikes one as having been dear at 2,200 guineas, for he was only 
’ placed—first place, however—once in his eleven attempts. For the 
six-year-old—now seven-—Avezzano, a son of Bachelor’s Double and 
Débris, 1,500 guineas was paid. He has run in six hurdle races 
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during the jumping season without once getting his head in front, and 
only once running into a place. Though Fair Helen won a race and 
was twice second, 3,200 guineas seems a good deal for her except that 
there is her value in the paddocks to be considered, but surely Lord 
D’Abernon made an excellent bargain when he obtained 4,800 guineas 
for the Brother to Eos. The dam made 11,000 guineas. If Plymouth 
Rock is worth 5,000 guineas, for which Sir James Buchanan bought 
him, it can only be said that unless Mr. Dawkins, the official handi- 
capper, is far astray, no fewer than 62 of the same age, colts and fillies, 
are worth more, in many instances a great deal more; for Plymouth 
Rock was put 33 lb. below the best; and it must furthermore be remem- 
bered that several extremely promising two-year-olds were not included 
in this Free Handicap, having only been out once or twice. So it would 
seem that there are more than 62 better than Plymouth Rock. I hope 
the present owner of Rossini, knocked down to 750 guineas, will find 
the admittedly well-bred son of Polymelus and Elizabetta remunerative. 
I know he very much astonished his breeder and late owner, Mr. Reid 
Walker, by winning the Knowsley Plate at Liverpool last Spring. I 
did not wait for this race, having watched the previous one from Mr. 
Reid Walker’s box, and left the course, having heard from him that 
he thought Rossini had no chance. Once or twice afterwards in the 
season he thought the creature had excellent chances, and he would do 
nothing. 
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By OSCAR E, SEYD. 


THE DECEPTION OF FIGURES. 
HEREVER one goes among the trade just now one is told 
that every firm could sell far more cars in the next year or two 

than can possibly be produced. This looks a very healthy prospect 
for the manufacturing and selling interests, and it would seemingly 
indicate that some people will have to wait a very long time before 
they can obtain a new car. But there is one important point in con- 
nection with the present demand that | think has been overlooked by 
a good many people. Undoubtedly a great many are wanting to 
purchase new cars just now, and generally their enthusiasm is greater 
than their patience. So anxious are most of these people to get on 
the road in something of post-war type that they do not confine their 
inquiries to one particular manufacturer or agent, but approach several 
asking when delivery can be given. Some of them even pay a deposit 
on more than one car. In this way certain manufacturers and agents 
have undoubtedly gained quite a false impression of the extent of the 
demand for their cars. Some firms have probably received inquiries 
from at least ten times the number of people who will eventually pur- 
chase machines from them. It is very difficult to analyse figures in 
this connection, but one knows that in most commercial propositions 
a large proportion of non-productive initial inquiries are received, and 
this is undoubtedly emphasised just now in the case of the motor trade. 
Dealers in second-hand cars and motor-cycles no doubt participate in 
this artificial assurance of prosperity to a proportional degree. I 
toured round the other day with a friend inquiring at many agents for 
a second-hand ‘‘ Blank ’’ car. We were unsuccessful in finding the 
particular model my friend insisted upon, but in the course of that day 
at least a dozen firms must have gained the impression that they could 
have sold a ‘‘ Blank ’’ car. Whatever proportion of sales may result 
to particular firms from their initial inquiries, it seems clear thai the 
figures just now so easily quoted to one by members of the trade are 
largely deceptive. But it would not be easy to determine in what pro- 
portion they represent the actual aggregate demand. 


THE STATUS OF THE CYCLECAR. 


The number of genuine cyclecars is not great. When the cycle- 
car movement was inaugurated, about 1912, many people predicted a 
great future for these little machines; others were equally sure that they 
had no prospect of enduring success at all. Either of these decisions 
was reasonable at that date, according to what one understood by the 
term cyclecar. When ‘‘ the new motoring,’’ as it was called, was 
introduced with a flourish of certain journalistic trumpets, it was not 
surprising that such conflicting opinions came from responsible people. 
A large number of machines ostensibly of the new cyclecar class were 
introduced between 1912 and the outbreak of the war. The designers 
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of many of them totally misunderstood what was the vocation of the 
genuine cyclecar. They either elaborated their machine into something 
far more ambitious and expensive than was appropriate, or produced 
a low-priced vehicle that had not the elements of satisfactory service. 
Of the multitude of hybrid machines that were introduced it is not 
necessary to write. They served a purpose, if it was only that of 
showing what the cyclecar was not, and, having done this, they departed 
in the guise of martyrs to that progress which soon produced more 
enduring things. The genuine cyclecar, then as now, met a widespread 
need, and provided it was kept within its true province there was, I 
think, never any doubt as to its permanent success. There will always 
be many people who require a light, economical, easily managed two- 
seated motor that is something more than a-sidecar combination and 
something less than a fully fledged car. The genuine cyclecar is such. 
It provides a degree of comfort which, so far as the driver is con- 
cerned, at any rate, the most luxurious motor-cycle and sidecar cannot 
aspire to. It should possess most of the conveniences of the average 
open touring car, and in speed and general reliability should not fall 
far short of the standard one associates with a vehicle of this type. 
Such qualities are possessed by the best examples of the cyclecar now 
on the market. When one finds added to them the sporting character- 
istics and general attractiveness which several cyclecars of to-day 
possess, one concludes that the cyclecar is an entirely acceptable propo- 
sition. Either as an auxiliary to a full size car or as an all-purpose 
machine the best types have many points to recommend them. 


THE 1920 G.N. 


One of the earliest cyclecars on the market was the G.N. The 
fact that after a history extending over eleven years it is in greater 
demand to-day than ever testifies to the soundness of its principles. 
The G.N. is the outcome of the determination of the Messrs. H. R. 
Godfrey and A. G. F. Nash to evolve a light two-seater of high per- 
formance and low running cost. In this project its designers have 
scored a conspicuous success. Before the war the belt-driven G.N. 
was quite well known, in competitions and in everyday use. Its suc- 
cessor is found in the 1920 chain-driven G.N., a machine of greater 
ambition but still well within the cyclecar definition. 

Captain Fraser Nash recently invited me to inspect and test the 
post-war G.N., and it was with considerable interest that I went to the 
firm’s new works at Wandsworth. Here I found ambitious plans 
maturing. The works themselves are being laid out on admirable lines, 
and every preparation is being made for rapid mass production of the 
G.N. directly the present transition difficulties are overcome. As it is, 
a fair number of cars are being turned out weekly, and I saw a whole 
fleet in various stages of construction. The ‘‘shops’’ are equipped 
with the most up-to-date machinery, and skilled labour with careful 
supervision prevail throughout the works. 

The G.N. engine is an air-cooled go° twin. It is placed across 
the chassis, and the cylinder heads and exhaust ports protrude through 
the sides of the bonnet, thus being very thoroughly cooled by direct air 
draught when the car is running. Very deep fins are provided on both 
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cylinder and head. A large external flywheel is fitted, and provides. 
steady running and slow pulling. The crankshaft, which is of large 
diameter, runs in two long bronze bearings, which are lubricated 
directly by the oil-pump. The valve gear is simplified to the extent of 
employing only two gear wheels and two cams. ‘The pistons are light, 
and a satisfactory method of holding the gudgeon pins has been devised 
obviating the use of set screws or other loose parts. The valves are 


THE 1920 TOURING G.N. CYCLECAR, 


made of nickel steel, and owing to the design of the valve ports and 
valve-gear, combined with the cooling effect of the overhead inlet, 
should be free from pitting or burning trouble. The rockers operating 
the overhead inlet valves are entirely enclosed in a neat casing, cast 
integral with the dome. The cylinder heads are easily detachable, and 
their accessibility enables carbon deposit to be removed in a few minutes. 
The engine is so mounted in the frame by three-point suspension as to 
permit liveliness of the frame without stress. The carburetter stand- 
ardised is the automatic Capac, and ignition is provided by a special 
go° Fellowes high tension magneto. Lubrication is by the G.N. 
system of a semi-automatic pump delivering oil direct to the crankshaft 
bearings, thence into the air-cooled sump of the crankcase, which is. 
fitted with cooling ribs. The other portions of the engine are lubricated 
by splash from the sump. 

Like the engine, the simple transmission has been designed to 
comply with the requirements of the true cyclecar. Renold roller 
chains take the place of gear wheels, the drive is direct on every speed, 
and substantial steel dog clutches bear the brunt of the changes. The 
drive is taken from the clutch through the clutch shaft to the bevel 
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shaft, which is across the frame, and which it drives bv a specially 
strengthened pair of bevels. Three sprockets are freely mounted on 
the bevel shaft, and are connected by Renold roller chains with three 
sprockets mounted rigidly on the back axle. These have different 
ratios, and the forward speeds are obtained by dog clutch engagement 


THE NEW G.N. CYCLECAR TRANSMISSION AND GEARING. 


with the sprockets on the bevel shaft. The reverse is obtained by a 
fourth similar chain driven by a spur wheel, which is normally out of 
engagement. The drive is, of course, taken through only one chain 
on any gear. The chains are protected from mud and grit by a spacious 
undershield. The G.N. has semi-cantilever springs between the axles 
and the pressed steel frame. The rear springs do not take braking 
strains or act as radius rods, as tubular radius rods are provided to 
take the stresses. The front axle has two short radius rods in addition 
to its springs, these forming a parallel action and assisting in main- 
taining the wheel track in true alignment. The absence of a differ- 
ential gear has not apparently been a disadvantage on the G.N. On 
the contrary, it has been found that the light unsprung weight of the 
solid rear live-axle has resulted in very long life for the back tyres. 
Detachable wire wheels are fitted. The wheelbase is 8 ft. 6in., the 
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track 3 ft. 6 in., and the overall length 11 ft. 3 in. The car weighs 
64 cwt. 

The standard G.N. body is a neat two-seater, with the bonnet 
tapering into the scuttle dash. While it is of somewhat racy appear- 
ance it is quite dignified, and certainly gives a very pleasing impression 
in its standard finish of deep blue. Two G.N. models are offered, the 
touring and the Vitesse. The touring model, with speedometer, hood, 
screen, spare wheel and tyre, bulb horn, pump, tool roll and jack, sells 
at £184. A Smith dynamo lighting set with lamp is fitted for £25 
extra. The Vitesse model is similar in general design but tuned for 
higher performance. The engine has extra light reciprocating parts, 
and a special cesign of detachable head with overhead valves opening 
directly into the combustion chamber. The gear ratios are higher, 
and a special racy design of light body, with staggered seats, is fitted. 
The car is 100 Ibs. lighter than the standard model. With screen, 
spare wheel and tyre on bracket, bulb horn, pump, tool roll and jack, 
it sells at £216. Hood and dynamo lighting are extra. 

I have so far made only a short road trial of the new G.N., but 
was quite favourably impressed during my run around the suburbs and 
through the traffic of the West End of London. The engine has 
obviously plenty of power, and very rapid acceleration can be obtained. 
On the other hand, it will pull steadily at slow speed, a virtue not by 
any means common to all air cooled engines. A word of particular 
commendation is due to the efficiency of the cooling system, the engine 
showing no resentment when it was kept running for long periods in 
neutral and on the lower gears. One can drive quite comfortably on 
the second speed at approaching thirty miles an hour, and as the drive 
is direct and overheating does not trouble one there is no need to 
charge up from this gear when negotiating traffic. * The body is quite 
comfortable, plenty of leg room being provided and the springs func- 
tioning well. The car might, I thought, be made a little quieter 
generally, but it was certainly quite pleasant to drive, and marked an 
all round advance on its designers’ earlier productions. 


A USEFUL VIGILANCE. 


Among other progressive activities, the legal department of the 
Royal Automobile Club are at present keeping a keen eye on all private 
Bills to be presented to Parliament with a view to ascertaining whether 
these contain provisions that are inimical to users of motor vehicles. 
The Club would be glad if private motorists who have knowledge of the 
projected introduction of Bills on behalf of local authorities would write 
to the Secretary, especially if they know these measures to bear upon 
motoring interests in any way. In almost every session of Parliament 
it is found that certain Bills are presented which prejudice motoring 
interests, either directly or indirectly. In a_ recent instance, for 
_example, the R.A.C. was able to successfully resist the endeavour of 
a certain local authority to obtain powers for imposing extra costs for 
water used for motor washing purposes. Many similar cases have 
received the attention of the Club, and in practically all of them it has 
been found possible to effect modifications of substantial advantage to 
motorists generally. 
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A NEW SPORTING CAR. 


A car in which I think a good many of my readers will be interested 
is the new Diatto. This is an Italian production, built throughout 
under precision methods in an ideal factory at Turin. The sole con- 
cession has been secured by the Bryanston Garage, 45, Crawford Place, 
London, W., and about the time this number is published a demon- 
stration car will be on view at the firm’s showrooms at 26, Long Acre. 
At the moment of writing three Diatto cars are on their way from Turin 
to London by road, so that when they are exhibited in Long Acre they 
will be by no means glass case samples. The Diatto is a sporting type 
of car which should, I think, find considerable favour among the British 
motoring fraternity. A standard model proved first in its class in the 
recent Targa-Floria race. From friends who have just returned from 
the Diatto works I hear that these factories constitute the finest ex- 
amples of Italian manufacturing methods, and they are admittedly 
among the most up-to-date works in the world. I shall hope to give a 
more detailed review of the Diatto car in an early number. 


NAPIER DEVELOPMENTS. 

The photograph below depicts the new 40-50 h.p. Napier fitted 
with a sporting pheton body. In originating this body the designer’s 
object was to provide an open touring car in which the back seat could 
be as well protected from the elements as the front. This is an ideal 
seldom realised in open cars, and the Napier departure is one of 
particular interest. It may be observed from the illustration that the 
top edges of the body are turned inwards and that between the doors 
of the back seat is fitted a deck with celluloid lights. The separate 


A CAR OF QUALITY. THE NEW 40-50 H.P. NAPIER WITH SPORTING PH.ATON 
BODY. 
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hood provided for the back seat affords the occupants ample protection 
from the weather, and when not in use it lies neatly upon the in-turned 
edges of the body. The occupants of the front seat are also better 
protected by the separate hood provided for them than would be the 
case were a cape-cart hood spread over both seats. A notable advan- 
tage of these independent hoods is their ease of manipulation, for they 
can be quite easily raised or lowered by the passengers while the car 
is in motion. The hood covers are made integral with the hoods, and 
thus have not to be removed and stowed away when it is required to 
use the hoods. The car illustrated is painted an attractive sea-green 
colour with upholstering to match, the hoods being covered in a dark- 
green cloth to harmonise with the paint work. 

At the Olympia Show the post-war Napier was listed at 
£1,750, but I am now advised that the firm have found it imperative 
to raise their chassis price to 2,000 guineas. This advance has been 
occasioned by the greatly increased cost of material and labour and by 
the general disorganisation caused by the protected strike of moulders. 
It was evident that the Napier factory was particularly hard hit by the 
recent abnormal condition of affairs, for unlike many concerns, — this 
firm is now producing an entirely new post-war model. This has 
necessitated big alterations in plant and organisation, and no doubt 
the directors of the Company have very carefully weighed matters 
before increasing their chassis price to so admittedly high a figure. 


MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 


BROOKLANDS RACING ARRANGEMENTS. 

The revival of sport at Brooklands track, with which | dealt in a 
recent number, is now almost an accomplished fact, and soon after the 
publication of this issue the first race meeting is due to be held. For 
Easter Monday, April 5th, an attractive initial programme has been 
arranged by the British Motor Cycle Racing Club. The events 
comprise :—1, 8} miles all-comers’ handicap for solo motor cycles; 
2, one lap scratch race for two-stroke engines up to 300 c.c.; 3 to 5, 
one lap scratch races for four-stroke motor cycles up to 350 c.c., 500 
c.c., and 1,000 ¢.c. respectively. 6, 84 miles all-comers’ handicap 
for three-wheel cyclecars. The entry fees for these events have been 
made quite moderate, viz. : 3s. 6d. per race for the events confined to 
B.M.C.R.C. members and 5s. per race for events open to all comers. 
Should the track not be ready for racing by Easter Monday, this 
meeting will be held on Saturday, April 17th. From recent visits to 
Weybridge I quite anticipate that no postponement of the first meeting 
will be necessary. It may be added that the Brooklands Automobile 
Racing Club have arranged the first car racing programme for Whit- 
Monday, May 24th. 

Iam glad to hear from prominent members that the British 
Motor Cycle Racing Club is reviving with vigorous rejuvenation, and 
it may safely be anticipated that 1920 will see a substantial revival of 
track sport. The surface at Brooklands has been thoroughly repaired 
and re-laid where necessary, and I quite agree with those who have 
been in charge of the work that the track should be in better condition 
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for this year’s racing than ever before. Most of the old members who 
survived the war are eagerly re-joining the B.M.C.R.C., and there is 
also a good influx of new enthusiasts. The Club has decided to admit 
the first 250 members who join or re-join at a subscription for this year 
of £2 2s.; all who join after this number has been reached being 
required to subscribe 43 3s. od. Following the Easter Monday event, 
the B.M.C.R.C. has provisionally arranged race meetings for the 
following dates :—Saturdays, May 29th, June 26th, July 17th, Septem- 
ber 11th, and October 2nd. Also Wednesday, August 18th. 


AN OFFICIAL TWISTER. 

During the early days of the war I was required to examine candi- 
dates for certain branches of national service. Motor cycling played 
an.important part in the work of these patriots, and it was necessary 
that they should possess a good general knowledge of the mechanism 
of motor cycles and how to elucidate any simple problems they might 
encounter in handling them. I was accordingly required to put to the 
recruits a series of ostensibly puzzling questions. Some of these I 
thought rather absurd, but they undoubtedly served a useful purpose 
with less experienced riders. Here is one in the form in which it was 
put to the unhappy candidates : 

A V-twin motor-cycle refuses to start, despite every known form 
of persuasion. On detail investigation by the would-be rider the fol- 
lowing points are ascertained. Good petrol is reaching the carburetter 
in correct quantity, and the jet is not obstructed. The magneto is in 
order, and is timed correctly with the engine. Each plug, on being 
laid on the cylinder and the kick-starter operated, gives a spark obvi- 
ously sufficient to fire the mixture. The valves are operating correctly, 
and the carburetter controls are in good order. There is no air leak 
in the induction system, at the plugs, valves, valve-caps, or elsewhere 
sufficient to so weaken the mixture that the engine cannot fire. The 
cylinders, pistons, and other engine parts are known to be normal, 
and the engine is adequately lubricated. Yet the engine refuses to 
start at any position of the controls. 

What is the reason? No doubt many readers will at once jump 
to it, but the fact that it puzzled a good many experienced riders gives 
me courage to leave it as an open question this month. 


THE WOOLER IN COMPETITION. 


Although certain motor cycle manufacturers seem unenthusiastic 
about competition work this year, others are very keen to win more 
laurels on road and track. Prominent among the latter is the Wooler 
Motor Cycle Company, whose distinctive flat-twin, reviewed in the 
November Bapminton, will, I hear, be much in evidence in 1920 com- 
petitions. I have recently done a good deal of riding on a Wooler 
placed at my disposal by the makers, and, although this particular 
machine is a touring model, it is certainly one of the fastest mounts 
of its power that I have tried. Especially turned for speed, I have no 
doubt that the Wooler should do very big things. 

_ Many motor-cycling sportsmen will be interested to hear that 
during the coming season F. A. McNab will ride the Wooler in road 
and track competitions, and I am here able to give exclusive publicity 
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to this fact. Before the war McNab was a well-known speed ex- 
ponent, and having done a good deal of riding with him lately I can 


F. A. MCNAB ON THE NEW WOOLER FLAT-TWIN. 


assure old timers that he has lost none of his prowess. In 1909 
McNab established the first hour record for a 500 c.c. motor-cycle, 
and since then has scored a remarkable run of successes with machines 
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of this class. He has held, at various times, the 50 miles, 1 hour, 
150 miles, 2 hours, 250 miles and 3 hours records. He was the third 
man in the world to cover over 60 miles in 60 minutes on a 3% h.p. 
motor-cycle, using what was at that time the smallest engine in the 
500 c.c. class and riding the heaviest weight, viz., 15st. 4 Ibs. His 
** nots ’’ include over sixty first prizes on road and track. During the 
war ‘‘ Mac” had a different experience of speed work, being engaged 
most of the time in chasing U-boats in M.L.’s and C.M.B.’s in the 
North Sea. As a result of his strenuousness as a_ Lieutenant, 
R.N.V.R., he rides a little lighter in these days, but his six foot four 
inches should still make him a conspicuous figure on the Wooler this 
season. 


AVIATION. 


A NEW AVRO TRIPLANE. 


The well-known aviation firm of A. V. Roe & Co., Ltd., have 
invited my attention to a new aircraft which they think may particu- 
larly interest my readers. This is a triplane of distinctive design, and 
has recently been completed at the Avro works at Hamble. Those who 
have followed aviation from its early days will recall the unquenchable 
faith of Mr. A. V. Roe in this type of aeroplane. The new machine is 
fitted with a 160 h.p. Beardmore engine, a point of much interest to 
those who have come to look upon the rotary engine as an 
invariable feature of all Avros except the single-seater Baby 
and the twin-engine bomber. The Beardmore engine is, of 
course, renowned for its reliable qualities and low petrol con- 
sumption. In this case it is estimated that it will allow the 
Avro triplane to fly nine miles to the gallon with four pas- 
sengers and the pilot on board, cruising the while at 80 miles per hour. 
This performance reduces the fuel consumption per head per mile to an 
extremely low figure, and makes this aeroplane an exceptionally efficient 
passenger machine of moderate size. A roomy and comfortable cabin 
is constructed in the fuselage, containing four seats, two facing each 
way. Large windows of Triplex glass give a splendid view of the 
country below. For the purpose of carrying mails and parcels the 
seats can easily be removed, leaving 113 cubic feet of luggage space. 
The planes and most of the equipment are of standard Avro type; and 
spares of this pattern can be obtained in most parts of the world. 
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Staghuniing Recollections 1897, £220; Surtees’ Me. Romfords 
Hounds 1892, 12/6; Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. 
T. Watson, illustrated, 1880, 10/6; The Cleveland Hounds as 
a Trencher Fed Pack by A. E. Pease 1887, 25/-; Day’s The 
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Edition 1889, 25/-; Sandeman’s Angling Travels in Norway 
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MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. 


HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His GracE THE 
Duke oF BEAUFORT, K.G., MowBRAY 
Morris, etc. with five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text, Postage 6d. . 

son. Postage 6d. 

THE HORSEMAN. By w. Scart 
Postage 6d 

THE FOX (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By ideas F. 
Dace, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 

WILD LIFE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. D. 
Postage 6d. 

MODERN WHALING AND BEAR- HUNTING. By W. G. 


Burn Murpocu. With 100 illustrations Post- 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library). By Captain 
Rosert J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dace, 
Tue Late Duke oF BEAUFORT, THE EARL OF 
SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 
2: J 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue Ear oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. LaAwLey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and ALFRED E. T. Watson. With 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. ns 

THE GREAT SIRE LINES. Tables showing their nines 

Failures. By W. H. E. Wank yn. Postage 1/- 

REGISTER OF By F.M.P, 
Postage 

DRIVING (Badminton By His Tue 
E1cuHtH Duke OF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With 
12 plates 154 in text. 
Postage 

DRIVING. By Francis WarE. 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hurcuin- 
som, etc. With five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage oss 

THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry VARDON. 
Postage 6d 

GOLF. By ArNnauD “Massy. Postage 6d. 


Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. HuGcu Davies. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On ge New 
Zealand System. By Je 
Steap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 


TROUT FISHING IN By 
Postage 6d... 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. ‘Cot 
PENNELL, etc. ... 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By W1L1AM 
Senror Redspinner”’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 4 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By RAwpon B. Lez, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated ~ ARTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Italian Greyhound, The —— The Chow 
Chow. Illustrated. Postage 6d 

THE FOX TERRIER. Rawvon B. Lae. IMustrated 
by ARTHUR WaRDLE. Postage 5d. 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGEers Watts. 
With 14 Action Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 
Postage 6d, A 

THE JU-JITSUAN. By w. H, 
Postage 

LAWN TENNIS, end Fives, ‘Library). 

By J.M. & C. G. Heatucoare, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
hac and A. C. Aincer. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall. 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. . 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VaILe. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 

THE iggy MOTORIST. By 

. Aston. Postage 6d. 

THE G, D. Apranans. 
Postage 

ROWING (Badminton Library). By R 
M. Pirman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
ing by S. Le Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
W. Squire. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

Postage 6d. ties 

SWIMMING (Badminton ‘Library). By 
CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6a. 

BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Mayor W. Broap- 
Foot, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
tions in the text and numerous oe 
Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE — BOXER. By G. 
Lyncn. Postage 6d. 

ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A for 
Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By CHarLEs E. 
Curtis, F.S,I. Postage 7d. asa 2 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF GAMES. 

Vol. !. Cricket. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 


Vol. Ill. Hunting “acing IV. 


Postage 6d. 


Cot. H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates 
and 72 Illustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 


ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and ™ 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, JoHn RicHarpson and The Hon. 
GERALD LASCELLES. With 20 plates and sa 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. ... 

CRICKET (Badminton Library). By A. G. STEEL, The 


Hon. R. LytrteTon. With 51 illustrations 
in the text. Postage6d._... 


THE COMPLETE Albert E. Kmour. 
Postage 6d. oe 

CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 

THE ART OF SKATING * E, & 
Sayers. Postage 4d. . 

THE ART OF CHESS. By sd. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. Cornisu 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. Convers 
Postage 6d. 
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Shooting. 


SHOOTING (Badminton Library), By Lorp WatsinG- 
HAM and Sir RaLpu GALLWEY, Bt., etc. 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates ‘and 95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With8 plates and 57 lilustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. eve 


THE — SHOT. By G. T. TEASDALE. Postage 


wie GUIDE T0 THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts to By a 
Postage 3d ae 

LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. R. 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str Epwarp SuL.tivan, Bart., 
Tue Ear oF PEMBROKE, Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Smitu,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGHt. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, ete. By R.T. PritcHETT, 
Tue Marguis OF DuFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., 
Tue ONsLow, JAMES MACFarRan, etc. 
With 35 plates and in text. 
Postage 6d. J 

THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By 
and E. Bouray. Postage 6d. ae 

TO NORWAY THE BLUE C. Cc. 
Postage 7d 

THE MISADVENTURES OF A “HACK ‘CRUISER By F. c. 
KExpson. Postage 4d. 

DIXON KEMP’S MANUAL OF YACHT ‘AND ‘BOAT ‘SAILING 
AND YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (11th Edition ip 
Two Vols). Post freein the United Kingdom 

THROUGH HOLLAN IN THE 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. rom 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R_ S. Surregs. With 12 
Coloured Plates by WuLpRAKE-HEATH and 
JELLICOE. Fcap. 8vo. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortalJorrocks. This isthe 
lastand completing volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
miniature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It is full of its author's racy wit. 

The previous volumes are: 


HANDLEY CROSS. Postage 6d. ... 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. iii 6a. 


ASK MAMMA, THE IN ENGLAND. 
Postage 6d 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. Postage 6d. 
MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. 


HAWBUCK GRANGE: Or, The Thomas 
tt, Esq. Postage 6d. 


* PLAIN OR RINGLETS ?° 6a. 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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Ghe Badminton Magazine 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 297. APRIL 1920 


CONTENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL RUGBY: SEASON 1919-20 ie By CYRIL FALLS. Illustrated 
ISLINGTON IMPRESSIONS _... By E. E. HELME, Illustrated by BARBARA BRIGGS 
TRIOLETS OF TRIBULATION—Poen _..... By E. 
BOXING FOR THE DISABLED ... By DR. M. P. LEAHY. Illustrated 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS (II) Field Events “he wee By F. A. M. WEBSTER 


HOLLOW VENGEANCE. A Nature Story. By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Illustrated 
by ARTHUR WARDLE 


NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT By H. T. SHERINGHAM 


THE ARMAMENT OF ANIMALS. V.—Beak & Talons. By G. H. POWELL, Illustrated by 
ARTHUR WARDLE 


THE STAR-LIT TRACK By WILL. H. OGILVIE 
FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN. .. By DIANA. Drawings by GLADYS REID 
THE BADMINTON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF ... 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK. No. LXXXVII. MR. ANDREW BARCLAY WALKER 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. Illustrated 


A “BLUE” IN BLUE: Mr. Alfred Swann 
A FRIENDLY GAME _...... . ... By “NIMROD JUNIOR” 


A LOOK ROUND—Racing in April—A Glance Backwards—Some Winners of Last Season— 
A Glance Forward—Liberally Engaged Two-year-olds—High Prices 
By THE EDITOR. Illustrated 


. : 'ce.—All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
Editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the anes vn | address 
of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum every 
where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED. ANNUALLY- DON’T 
| WASTE YOURS 


& KEEPS SHARP 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers, Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC2 


Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE should 
reserve the copyright in all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to publish any photograph. 


Signed Date 


Address 


Please write clearly. 


April Competition, 


K SHARPENS 5 


—and the shave? Just wonderful! A _ few 


quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ““CLEMAK” makes shaving 


a veritable delight. 


Ask y ur Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
Outfits. 


STANDARD SET 


containing Patent comprising 
Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, Razor, Stropping 
Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK Blades. 
and Seven specially selected 
Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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THE JA PIE BRITISH 
PROVED 
“BEST 
40/50 H.P. 


SIX-CYLINDER MOTOR CARRIAGE. 


Seventeen Years Ago— 


Napiers produced the first successful 
Six-Cylinder. 


To-Day— 


whilst others have imitated, the Napier 
still leads with the new 40/50 h.p. six- 
cylinder model. Its light weight, in- 
creased power and patent devices, 
ensure the greatest efficiency, economy 
and comfort. 


Full particulars 
on application. 


D. NAPIER & SON, Ltd, 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W.1. 
Works: Acton, LONDON, W. 3. 


AWAKENING YEAR 


makes an irresistible call to every sports- 

man to take to the road. There is no 

better way of enjoying motoring than 

on a Douglas sidecar combination, the 
most sporting, economical, and generally delightful 
of motor vehicles. 


Douglas stands for originality of design and un- 
equalled achievement. We evolved the horizontally- 
opposed twin many years ago, together with other 
essentially Douglas features. Each have been copied, 
and only to the emphasis of Douglas superiority. 


Get a 1920 Douglas and prove our contentions ! 


Have you seen our “PEACE Programme?” 
Write to Dept. “T" for a copy to-day. 


DOUGLAS : MOTORS, LTD. 


Kingswood % Bristol. 
39 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 
PARIS DEPOT. :—190 RUE PERIERE. 
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SAILING DINGHY. 


X 4.25 ft. built of two skins, 
spruce inside diagonal, outside 
fore and aft, both over longitu- 
dinal stringers; galvanised iron 
centre plane; floorboards port- 
able ; bilge keels ; rudder; tiller; 
sail ; rigging and spars complete. 
One pair sculls and rowlocks, 
varnished inside and out. 


Suitable for inshore, estuary or 
river sailing, fast, stiff and com- 
fortable, light and strong ; copper 
fastened throughout. Best work- 
manship and materials. 


Price £40 complete 
ex-fenders. 


ROWING DINGHY. 


7.5ft. x 3.5ft. Hull to same 
specification as larger boat. One 
pair sculls and Gal. iron row- 
locks. Varnished inside and out. 


Price £17 10s. complete. 


Cork fenders, canvas covered, 
extending full length of gunwale, 
supplied to order. Prices on 
application. 


Dinghies can now be despatched 

on receipt of orders, executed in 

rotation. A deposit of £10 to 

accompany those for the sailing, 

5 for rowing boat, to be for- 
warded to 


See Speciai Advertisement, p. xiii. 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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Wo OLER R) A MESSAGE OF THE SPRING ~ 

The charm he countryside, the glor 

MoTor-CYCLe of the hills a 
(1919) LTD. of the forests are pleasures waiting almost 


at the door of every motor cyclist. 


ALPERTON, LONDON. ’ Let him, however, be well advised in 


‘his choice of a motor cycle. Let ‘him 
choose a machine which will not dis- 
appoint, but may be depended on_ to 
carry him surely and speedily along the 
highway to the beautiful scenes which 
beckon him from afar. Let him choose 
a machine that will carry him easily 
through the tortuous and rutty byways 
and swiftly up the hills to his quest- 


The choice of the Wooler (the Acces- 


sible Machine) is a safe choice. 


North Midlands and North of England 
enquiries to 


WOOLER 2}-H.P. FLAT-TWIN. H. B. SOUTHERN, 


: Wooler Motors Northern Depot, 
The Accessible Motor Cycle. 186 Albert Avenue, Hull. 


Write for particulars. 


coy”. 


General and Automobile Engineers are open to under- 
take contracts for all branches of Engineering. Repair 
work a speciality. Models built to specification. 


Agents for the World's best makers :— 


Bayard. Hampton. 

Beardmore. Haynes. 

Belsize. Karrier. 

Cadillac. Oldsmobile. 

Delaunay-Belleville. Overland. 

Garford. Sizaire-Berwick. 
Talbot. 
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Models for I 920. 


15.9 H.P. 5-Seater Touring Car. 
15.9 H.P. Saloon De Luxe. 


“Three things stand out in my recollection of the run— 
Steering, Hill-climbing, and Brakes. And the greatest of 
these was brakes.” 


“The hand-brake, which works on the Wheel-drums, is 
really a joy to use. The slightest pull by two fingers brings 
the car smoothly and very swiftly to a standstill.” 


“And the hbill-climbing is really remarkable. None of 
the hills on the run brought the car down below third speed.” 


“The steering is of bicycle lightness.” 


“This 15.9 is a nice car. It has great flexibility ard 
plenty of reserve power. | think this car should beat 50 m.p.h. 
handsomely.” 


Mr. JOHN PRICLEAU, in Daily Mail. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 
Head Offices and Works, COVENTRY. 


London. 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Service Depot Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
Southampton. 25 & 27, London Road. 


Sh 


A car of outstanding 
distinction” ~ 
Badminton Magazine. 


E can offer early deli- 
Wiees of the 25-30 h.p. 
Six - Cylinder Haynes 
Cars. Haynes Cars are manu- 
factured by the firm who pro- 
duced America’s first successful 
Motor Car in 1893. They are 
cars of distinction, with the 
highest grade of coachwork— 
“built to a standard.” 
Completely equipped, including 
electric lighting, self-starter, 
mechanical tyre pump, etc. 
MODELS 
Seven-Seater Touring 
Sporting Four-Seater 
Four-Seater Saloon 
Interior Drive Limousine 
A road trial will gladly be given. 


Write for Iilustrated Catalogue 
with full specification to Sole 
Concessionatires. 


JARROTT LIMITED 


(Managing Director: Charles Jarrott 
Temporary Officer: 

6 Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 

Telephone; Gerrard 1258 


The 25~30HP Six~cylinder 


interior Drive Limousine. 


meried’s first Car 
4 2 
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